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LITBRATURE. 


THE RESTLESS POET. 
BY W. 8. LANDOR, 


Home! I have changed thee often : on the brink 
Of Arrowe early I began to think, 
Where the dark alders, closing overhead, 
Across the meadow but one shadow shed. 
Lantony then received me for a while 
And saw me musing in the ruin’d aile : 
Then loitered I in Paris ; then in Tours, 
Where Ronsard sang erewhile bis loose amours, 
And where the loftier Beranger retires 
To sing what Freedom, and what Mirth, inspires. 
From France to Italy my steps I bent 
And pitcht at Arno’s side my household tent. 
Six years the Medicwan palace held 
My wandering Lares ; then they went afield, 
Where the Lewn rocks of Fiesole impend 
O’er Doccia’s dell, and fig and olive blend. 
There the twin streams in Affrico unite, 
One dimly seen, the other out of sight, 
Bat ever playing in his smoothen’d bed 
Of polisht stone, and willing to be led 
Where clustering vines protect him from the sun, 
Never too grave to smile, too tired to run. 
Here, by the lake, Boccacio’s Fair Brigade 
Beguiled the hours and tale for tale repaid. 

ow happy! O how happy! had I been 
With friends and children in this quiet scene ! 
Its quiet was not destined to be mine ; 
*T was hard to keep, ’twas harder to resign. 
Now seek I (now Life says, My gates I close) 
A solitary and a late repose. 


—_ 


“THOSE GOOD OLD TIMES.” 
CHAPTER I. 


On the morning of August the first, sixteen hundred and fourteen, the 
ee of Hambledon was the scene of much lively bustle which rallied 
round the eqs. J of Master Simon, farrier, blacksmith, »vd 
wheelwright for the to ip. Muster Simon’s only daughter, Rose— 
the White Rose of Hambledon, the folks called her—was going to be 
married that day to her cousin, Richard Nicholl, who had come to Ham- 
bledon about a year before to work at the forge for his kinsman, whose 
strength was declining, and had fallen in love at once with the pretty 
and warm-héarted Rose. They were a very well-matched couple of 
young people, for if she was as blooming and sweet as her name, Richard 
was the liest man in that parish, and many another. She was nine- 
teen, he was twenty-six—both of them in the full glow and excel- 
lence of youth. 

The forge fire was out that morning, and if any traveller’s horse had 
chosen to cast a shoe near the village, he must have gone a couple of 
miles further, to Wistlebank, before the damage could have been re- 
paired. In Master Simon’s cottage were collected half the women of the 
place, but Rose’s chamber was the favourite point, for there the young 
maiden’s toilet was being accomplished by half-a-dozen of her particu- 
lar friends. We ought not to go into that mysterious sanctum, I know ; 
but for the telling of our story it is necessary that we should look through 
the doorway and over the heads of the crowding gossips, and listen also 
to the remarks of the handmaidens engaged in their agreeable tasks. 
The costume of those days was not remarkable either for its picturesque- 
hess or iis grace ; but Rose’s pretty shape and sweet face were proof 
against its disfigurements. She stood in the centre of the room, fair and 
blushing, in a petticoat of remarkable stiffaess and a bodice of preterna- 

length, her gold-coloured hair rolled up elaborately, and a highly- 
starched ruff lying close at hand to imprison her round white throat. 

There was not one of the half-dozen friends so beautiful as Rose ; but 
one of them—the chief it seemed, from her being the putter on of the 
. and decorative paraphernalia of the dress—had a singular counte- 
nance—cold, repellant, and stone-grey. The blackness of her eyebrows, 
which met and were depressed over her eyes, gave her a furtive, stealthy 
expression, and her narrow scarlet lips, while they indicated a sensual 
disposition, showed also one of cruelty and vindictiveness. She was 

than most of the girls, but still quite young, and had pretensions 
to beauty which she was more ready to assert than others were to allow. 
praphoty, however, Rose included, treated her with certain respect, 
for she was the waiting woman to my lady the wife of Sir Roger Bedin- 
field, at Hambledon Hall. Her name was Mistress Gilbert, and she was 
ted to possess pee and love-charms, which in those good old 
times were held in high repute, not only amongst silly maidens but even 
‘orn wise and discreet matrons. One charm, however, Mistress Gil- 
bert did not possess—that charm which would have charmed Richard 
Nicholl’s heart out of his bosom. Her disappointed hopes had been a 
sly theme of talk many a time in the village, and even Rose herself had 
shated in it. Possibly that was the reason why, when Mistress Gilbert’s 
chilly hands glided so stealthily about her person, a slight shiver kept 
Tanning over her flesh. 
You are cold, Rose,” said the waiting-woman ; “shat the window, 
Some of you. You shudder all over when you are touched.” 
It can’t be that her enemy is walking over the place where her grave 
to be,” Temarked a careless young body who looked straight at Mis- 
tress Gilbert, and then turned red under the cold scrutiny that she re- 
ceived from her cruel eyes. 
Rose is too good to have an enemy. Every one loves her,” said the 
faiting- woman slowly : directly she had spoken she approached her lips 
the white pethot shoulder, and blew softly at a tiny brown mark, 
and then ed it with her hand carelessly. 
You will have to blow a long time before you blow away that little 
my Gilbert,” laughed Rose : “ I was born with it.” 
was am short-sighted this morning—I mistook it for a fly :” and the 
ting-woman began to arrange the starched ruff. 
Gane ould have been glad to dispense with the honour of Mistress 
bert’s company at her marriage; because Richard Nicholl did not 
her, and also because the waiting-woman’s aspirations after the 
Gilbert young smith, offended her feminine prejudices ; but Mistress 
th invited herself for the purpose of dressing the bride, and even 
ai er taste and skill in compeens the attire to be worn on the occa- 
the 80 there was no evadin cold, uncomfortable presence. When 
he Senay pl was over in the chamber, and Rose’s beauty was eclipsed 
as it could be by her stiff clothing, she was ushered into the liviog- 





room ; where were her father, Richard, as fine as herself, and the male 
friends of the family. 

Richard received her with a fine honest blush, which was more softly 
reflected on her own face ; and, after a short interval, the whole com- 
pany fell into order, two and two, to walk across the green to church, 
where Parson Phillips was waiting to marry the young pair. My Lady 
Bedinfield and two of her daughters had thoyght right to honour the ce- 
remony by coming to look on from the elevation of the family pew, and 
afterwards to "raw the rustic grace of the White Rose of Hambledon. 
Mistress Lucy Bedinfield and her sister Elizabeth would have given half 
their rich clothing for a tint out of her cheeks: they were but sickly 
young ca. on whose complexion Mistress Gilbert’s various 
washes had no effect at all, unless it were to make them deader and dall- 
er than even Natare—who coloured them in one of her penurious, pallid 
moods—had ever intended. 

When Rose walked out of church, her pretty blue eyes downcast, and 
holding Richard’s arm, the folks inside blessed her sottly as became the 
place, and those outside gave them a cheer, after which the bells rang 
out a famous wedding peal. Mistress Gilbert’s clayey visage looked 
colder and more clayey than ever as they disappeared. Nobody heeded 
her, and she did not choose to follow the returning party to Master Si- 
mon’s house ; but when my Lady Bedinfield, the rabble being dispersed, 
issued stately from the family pew with her daughters behind her, she 
was | age told that she might walk with them to the Hall. Perhaps 
my lady | a little gossip as much as if she were a mere common - 
son ; and, if so, her waiting-woman was just the person to gratify her, 
not being in the least scrupulous that her intelligence should be fact ra- 
ther than fiction. ‘ 

“ They are a pretty pair of lovers, I’m sure, and Rose’s dress was un- 
common gay ;” said | Bedinfield, who had a mother’s heart. 

“ Her cheek could not have looked fresher if it had been painted. Gil- 
bert, your new wash for the face is quite useless ;” querulously observed 
Mistress Elizabeth : “I am sure it dries the skin.” 

“ Natural roses have the finest bloom,” replied Lady Bedinfield, who 
had once been a beauty herself, and was still a handsome woman. She 
sometimes had a little spite against her daughters for being so unman- 
ageably plain. 

“ Rose Nicholl’s bloom looks natural,” said Mistress Gilbert, with an 
air of sarcastic respect ; “it looks even brighter than nature.” 

“You are jealous, Gilbert; we know all about the young snuitor’s in- 
difference to black eyes when blue ones are willing to shine on him,’ re- 
turned Lady Bedinfield with a jolly langh—she was above caring for her 
wai woman’s feelings, and, besides, she had just been touched and 
pl by the pretty scene in the church. A marriage always refreshed 
her, and made her think of her own youth, 

Mistreas Gilbert’s face blushed lividly. That taunt was not needed to 
increase the deadly hatred she had conceived for Richard and his young 
wife. She dropped behind and would not answer when spoken to. 
Lady Bedingfield called to her just as they were entering the house, 
and said in the same tone of mockery: “ If Rose’s beauty is all paint, 
why don’t you put it on too, Gilbert ?” 

“T did not say it was all paint, my lady. I wish it were. It would 
be the less harm,” replied the waiting-woman. 
“i If it is neither Nature nor paint, what is it?’ asked Lady Bedin- 
eld. - 
“Tt is the devil’s beauty. I saw his mark on her neck to-day,” said 
Mistress Gilbert. 
Lady Bedinfield laughed again, but this time in a less loud and as- 
sured manner. Scarcely any one iv these very good old times was al- 
together free from the black plague-spot of superstition, and she was 
neither better nor wiser than her age. She entered her house in silence, 
and Mistress Gilbert, pacing her room that night vehemently, as acaged 
wild beast newly caught, rejoiced to think that she had dropped on her 
rival’s fair fame the first deadly drop of that corrosive poison which she 
hoped ere long to see blacken and blast it utterly. 

CHAPTER IT. 
The apartments of the two sisters at Bedinfield Hall adjoined, and 
Mistress Gilbert passed from one to the other attending on the young la- 
dies. There was company that day ; especially, there was one young 
gallant named Sir Henry Cavendish, whom either of the girls would 
have been proud to captivate ; for, not only was he handsome, brave, 
and accomplished, but he was also wealthy. Mistress Lucy stood before 
her mirror,fully dressed ; but there was dissatisfaction on her counte- 
nance,—she had small, delicate features, but her skin was cloudy, her 
eyes were lacking in brilliance. Mistress Elizabeth was even worse fa- 
voured ; for her visage was long and lean as well as colourless, and her 
eyes were not so perfectly set as they might have been. The waiting- 
woman had suffered something from their tongues that morning, as her 
chafed and hurried manner betrayed. 
“ You will soon be of no more use to us than a mole, Gilbert. Can you 
not see how thick my complexion is to-day ?” said Mistress Lucy, point- 
ing at her own reflection in the glass; she always laid the blame of Na- 
ture’s defects on her abigail. 

“Yes, Mistress Lucy, I see—” she hesitated a minute, opened the 
door to look into the passage, and then whispered, hurriedly, “I have a 
powder that I got from Mistress Turner in London ; but if I let you have 
some, my lady must never know.” 

“ Ah, good Gilbert, I will not tell her ;—speak low that Elizabeth 
may not hear. How does this powder affect one?” 

“It preserves youth, makes the skin smooth, and gives it a bloom like 
a little child’s ; but it is highly dangerous.” 

“ How dangerous? Is it a poison ?” 

Mistress Elizabeth, overhearing the mysterious whispering, crept 
stealthily behind her door, watched through a chink, and listened. The 
arrival of Sir Henry Cavendish had sown jealousy between the sisters. 

“Tt is a mineral poison ; but with care and in My small quantities, 
it is safe. In a week you would be as fair as Rose Nicholl? Will you 
try it? or do you fear the risk ?”’ 

“O!I will try it. I would try anything to have a face like the 
young smith’s wife ; but promise me not to let Elizabeth have any.” 

Mistress Gilbert gave the required plédge, and then stole away to her 
own chamber to fetch the powder. The watcher waited for her return 
impatiently. When Gilbert re-entered the room, she brought in her 
hand a small box of ebony, which she opened with a key attached to a 
chain hidden under her raff. Elizabeth listened breathlessly ; but she 
could not quite catch all that was said. But she saw a small packet 
given to her sister, and by her, after a portion of its contents had been 
extracted for immediate use, deposited in her jewel box. How that taken 
out was used, she could not see ; for Mistress Gilbert carried it to where 
stood the ewer and basio, and thither Mistress Lucy went to apply it; 
but she heard the waiting-woman say, “It will siok—mingle it well 
with the water ;” so she conjectured that it was something to be swal- 
lowed, and determined that she herself would soon have a face as fair as 
Rose, the smith’s wife, if it only depended on taking the powder hidden 
in the jewel-box. 





The application of the powder made no perceptible improvement in 
Mistress Lucy’s face that day, and Sir Henry Cavendish was by no means 
charmed out of his senses; but, in the course of the week, there was cer- 
tainly a change for the better, and Mistress Elizabeth—who had not yet 
found an opportunity to lay her hands upon any of the powder—became 
more and more eager to profit by its beautifying effects. One evening 
Mistress Lucy left her chain with the jewel-box key fastened to it on her 
table, and her sister, who had never ceased to watch, availed herself of 
this chance to possess herself of a good portion of what remained of 
the powder. She immediately mixed a little of it with water, and 
drank it. 

Very soon she was seized with pain, nausea, and sickness ; but not so 
severely as to enforce greater caution in using the powder, for she re- 
peated the dose daily. She suffered, but her skin acquired a clearness 
which it had never worn before, and this would have reconciled her to 
anything short of martyrdom. Her store being exhausted, and the key 
falling no more into her possession, she was obliged for a time to desist 
from her beguiling experiments. Mistress Lucy, however, still steadily 
coatinued her applications,—she used the water in which the powder 
was dissolved as a cosmetic,—but, though her complexion became clear, 
it did not gain the much-coveted bloom of the village smith’s wife. 
Both the sisters would a visit her in her cottage, and as Rose’s 
beauty was on the blush always when they so honoured her, they went 
away each time more emulous and more envious than before. 

At last Mistress Gilbert’s ebony box was empty, and no more of the 
powder could be obtained, until Sir Roger Bedinfield went up to London 
with his family, when the celebrated Mistress Tarner might be in- 
duced to part with more at a price something like twice its weight in 
gold. Mistress Lucy was very impatient of this delay, but at length, 
though Mistress Turner was then in trouble, for the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury in the Tower, asupply was obtained from another 
person, and the beautifyiag discipline was recommenced by the elder 
sister at once. Whether some more deadly ingredient was now mingled 
with it, or it was unskillfully prepared, or, what is still more probable, 
Mistress Lucy used it incautiously, and too often, it now began to work 
on the muscles of the face, and the miserable girl awoke one morning 
with her mouth drawn on one side, and frightfully disfigured. Mistress 
Gilbert, terrified at her appearance, and rightly attributing it to the 
cosmetic, to shield herself from all suspicion, immediately exclaimed 
that her young lady was bewitched—and, as all new or ill-understood 
disease was, in these good old times, laid to supernatural influences, 
this was readily believed. But, bewitched or poisoned, poor young 
Mistress Lucy’sdaysof vanity were past, and she would never charm 
Sir Henry Cavendish,.or any gallant, with her face again. Mistress 
Elizabeth wax «6 much shocked and grieved for some days that she for- 
got to profi}by ali the opportunities that, at this crisis, fell in her way 
for appropriating the powder ; and, when she recovered her spirits, and 
looked for it in the jewel-box, she found that it had been removed. At 
first she thought of frightening Mistress Gilbert into giving her some by 
threatening to tell Lady Bedinfield ; but caution interposed to remind 
her how many petty secrets of hers the waiting-woman could employ 
against her if so disposed. Therefore she determined to wait until they 
returned in spring to Hambledon, when she would endeavour to get at 
the precious store kept in the ebony box itself. 


CHAPTER IIL 

Lady Bedinfield devoted herself like a good mother to her afflicted 
daughter; and, when they retired to their country-house—where the 
only amusements were such as her health and spirits were far too broken 
to enjoy—they might be seen almost daily wandering through the 
shrubberies together, or sitting under the trees. Poor Mistress Lucy 
could not bear to be seen by the most intimate friends, or even by the 
er and, the idea that she had been bewitched, gained ground 
‘ast. 


Mistress Gilbert was one of those patient haters, who never balk them- 
selves of their revenge by rushing upon it prematurely. To screen her own 
malpractices, she had said at first, that Mistress Lucy was bewitched; 
but it did not occur to her then to turn this to the furtherance of her 
schemes against Rose Nicholl. One lovely June evening, however, in 
passing by the smith’s cottage, she saw a gathering of the village 
goodies, who told her that the White Rose, her detested rival, bad jwst 
got a little son; and, a week or two later, she saw the young mother 
herself standing at her open window with the child in her arms, and the 
stalwart smith leaning in, making gentle paternal advances, to her great 
and laughing delight. Mistress Gilbert’s heart felt like a lump of 
molten lead in her bosom at this picture. She stopped and looked at it 
wickedly over the hedge for several minutes, and then rushed rapidly 
homewards. Her plan was maturing. 

A dreadful scene greeted her when she arrived: the house was in an 
uproar. Everybody running hither and thither, calling for this thing 
and that, in frantic haste. Mistress Elizabeth was ill, she was dying— 
dying in agonies ; her shrieks could be heard half over the house. 

“She is poisoned,” said Lady Bedinfield, who was shuddering and 
weeping by her daughter’s writhing form ; but Mistress Gilbert, bending 
over the bed her ash-grey face, said: ‘‘ No, I have seen these convulsions 
before ; she is bewitched, like Mistress Lucy.” : 

Every one in the room paused aghast with their remedies, but Lady 
Bedinfield said, “ Who can pursue our family with such a relentless 
hatred? Whom have we any of us injured? There is worthy Parson 
Phillips coming to our aid ; let him be admitted.” 

While the minister recited his prayers, Mistress Elizabeth died. ‘“ She 
has been poisoned,” he also observed ; but the doctor, not being able 
to name the drag that had killed her, —a countenanced Mistress 
Gilbert’s idea, that she Jhad been bewitched. The waiting-woman was 
not long in discovering where Mistress Elizabeth had found her fatal 
draught. Advantage had been taken of her absence to break open the 
ebony box and abstract the cosmetic powder. Too large an internal 
dose had done its work for ever. 

From the time of her sister’s death, poor Mistress Lucy’s health alsu 
began fast to decline. She became subject to long fits of melancholy 
depression, and more than ever evaded seeing strangers. Still she would 
go out of doors, and her favourite haunt was a sunny knoll in the plan- 
tations, where she would sit for hours with either her mother or Mistress 

Gilbert. Any sudden noise : even the flight of a bird from one branch 
to another, would cause her to tremble convulsively. as if with over- 
whelming dread ; for the poor girl had heard it said that she was be- 
witched, and the idea worked in her imagination until she believed it. 
It happened one morning while in the wood, as usual, that Rose 
Nicholl with her baby in her arms on her way to the Hall, to show 
him to Lady Bedinfield, as she had received commands to do—passed 
within sight of Mistress Lucy and the waiting-woman. Rose was 
singing as blithely as any bird, and never noticed the two under the 
trees ; but Mistress Lucy begun to shudder and cry out. 

“Ts it Rose Nicholl that has bewitched you, Mistress Lucy?” asked 





Mistress Gilbert, earnestly. 
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hammer was not going in the forge just then, and the smith heard 
her. Clutching a stout cudgel, he ran to the spot ; and, while the two 
assistants decamped, he seized the pricker in a grasp like a vice, and, 
without waiting for explanatiun, proceeded to belabour him so soundly 
that the miserable official was likely to have a skin full of sorely-aching 
bones for a month to come. 
paused, Rose said, bitterly weeping: “He is a 
witch-fiader, Richard, and declares that Iam a witch. He came here to 
pore it. O, where, where shall we fly? You know, dear husband, that 
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clung to him ly: jose t) mes there were few 
ties of blood or of affection that did not break under this terrible accu- 
sation ; but the smith loved his Rose dearly ; and, having an intense an- 
tipathy to the manipulatioas of such odious gentry as the pricker, his 
wrath was so far increased by the idea that they might have been exer- 
cised on his young wife, as to find it indispensable to beat him again, 
and then to throttle him until he confessed that he had received a bribe 
from Mistress Gilbert to accuse Rose. A second shaking made him give 
up the instrument with which he proposed to prick for the devil’s mark, 
which all witches bore on their persons. This instrument was a steel 
needle with a hollow handle, into which it retired under very slight 
pressure, coming out again when that pressure was withdrawn, so that 
though it appeared to run into the flesh, it in reality did not even break 
the skin ; as the devil’s mark could be pricked, as was asserted, without 
the witch feeling any pain and without bi following the withdrawal 
of the needle, this ingenious piece of mechanism answered every mali- 
cious ; and, with its ‘ying witness, did to death many a poor in- 
nocent wretch ; who, after conviction, was tortured into confessing every 
enormity that the diseased imaginations of wicked or superstitious exa- 
miners could devise. The smith was something of a mechanician him- 
self, and immediately discovered the secret of the instrument, which he 
determined to carry to Parson Phillips. As luck would have it, the 
minister coming across the green at the moment, he hailed him to come 
in, and related what had been threatened against Rose. 
me These ne i. apg ws peri I hope ad ——— 
guificantly at the cudgel, and much as , 
eee TEN aise: at 
he pricker was trying to but Ric’ stop) , and sai 
no—nok until he hed been before Bir Richard Bediafeet ond bed a judi- 
cial whipping as a cheat, and then a ducking by the village folk ; who 
would be glad to give him one when they saw how very readily they 
might, any, or all of them, be proved witches and wizards by the painless 
trial of pricking instrument. A good number of the rustics had 
gathered at a respectful distance from the cottage, waiting for the issue 
of what was going on there, the news of which the two women had taken 
pains to spread ; and, when they saw the official dragged out by the 
smith, Parson Phillips following, and Rose looking out from the door- 
way, a few of them felt glad that the pretty white of their village 
escal the dangerous trial ; but when the smith came amongst 
them, exhibited the trick of the witchfinder’s needle, nothing would 
satisfy them except the sum 
so the bruised wretch was hauled off to the mill-pond, ducked until he 
was half-dead, and then driven out of the village with hoots and execra- 


tions. 

Mistress Gilbert was foiled of her revenge for the present ; but, she 
said with a deadly tenacity: “ Though he was not a true witchfinder, 
that does not Rose Nicholl less a witch.” 

And the village began to look coldly on the smith’s wife, and to avoid 
pessing near her door, lest she should blight them and theirs with her 
evil eye. _ 


QHAPTER Iv. 

The very name of a witch was fatal in those good old times. No one 
could long bear it with impunity ; and this poor Rose well knew. To 
see herself hated and feared poisoned her life with a dread that the gene- 
ral feeling might extend itself to her husband, her father, and her child. 
Sometimes she wished she were dead, as the only bey escape from the 
indignities and cruelties which she had heard of as inflicted upon other 
women, probably as innocent of witchcraft as herself. 

Six months after the visit of the pricker, Mistress Lucy Bedinfield died ; 
and, the old repor’ that she had been bewitched was revived, with the 
addition that it was Rose Nicholl, and Rose Nicholl only, who had laid 
upon her the spelis that had destroyed her. 

Every calamity that happened in thejvillage was now laid to the charge 
of the smith’s wife. If an old person died from age, Rose had bewitched 
him or her ; ifa baby perished from weakness, Rose had bewitched it ; 
if a crop failed, Rose had bewitched the seed ; if the corn, when heavy 
in the ear, was laid by violent rain, Rose had raised the storm ; if a borse 
cast a shoe, Rose had bewitched the nails, or the hammer, or the anvil. 
Rose might look as innocent and-pretty as she would, but popular perse- 
cution used her as one. 

Mistress Gilbert scarcely found her schemes march so quickly as she 
desired ; but, an unexpected aid came to her from another quarter. A 
poor old woman at Wistlebank was tried for witchcraft, and, under her 
tortures, she gave a list’of names of persons whom she said she bad her- 
self seea at the Sabbath, or —— meeting of witches and warlocks. 
She did not, at first, mention Nicholl ; but, the name being sug- 
gested to her, she also avowed that she had seen her, and no later ago 
than the previous Friday night. All the accused were immediately ar- 

and carried before Sir Roger Bedinfied, and two other magistrates 
himself. In vain did Richard Nicholl swear, that at the 


ge 


witches’ Sabbath, she was sleeping comfortably at his side ; he was told 
that the devil deluded him by putting a cumbinnes of her in her place, 
that he might not discover her nocturnal absences. The poor smith was 
nearly ; but, what answer could a man make to magistrates, 
who were 8o deeply in the fiend’s confidence as to know every stratagem 
he employed ; Richard was persuaded of his wife’s innocence, but he 
could not prevail on others to believe in it ; and, though Parson Phillips 

tested the confessions of an old woman crazed by pain being 
received as evidence against Rose and her so-called accomplices, no 
attention was paid to his remonstrance, and they were all confined until 
the day when they were to be tried. 

These must have been strange times that folks now call “good old 
times;” when a man, who loved his wife more fondly than engine else 
in the world, could ejaculate fervently, “Thank God!” when he was 
told that she was dead. Two days after poor Rose was thrown into prison, 
Parson Phillips brought these tidings to the smith, and said that he had 
leave to bring her body home, and give her Christian burial. Terrified 
at the accusation brought against her, deprived of her child and her hus- 
band, the young creature was seized with fever, and died in her prison— 
by God’s mercy both the parson and Richard thought, for she thereby 
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tered them, says tradition, the ground was 
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A YARN ABOUT SPINNING. 


Some five-and-twenty years ago, when the reform agitation was at its 
height, we chanced to be in a small country town ia the west of Scotland 
on very day when an open-air meeting, followed by a grand proces- 
sion, was held in favour Of pppalariy desired measure. Previous, how- 
ever, to the procession s ig, a hitch took place in the Fae ann 
caused by a Sitterence of opinion on the important question of precedency. 
The aes as “ old Adam’s likeness,” claimed to lead the van, on 
account of the antiquity of their calling. On the other hand, the tailors, 
claiming a still higher antiquity, insisted on their in:ontrovertible right 
to the post of honour ; asserting that Adam was not required to cultivate 
the earth until his expulsion from the garden of Eden, whereas, previous 
to that time, he had exercised the craft of a tailor, by sewing a garment 
of fig-leaves. Long and wordy were the arguments ; both sides display- 
ing that thorough knowledge of the sacred writings, which no other peo- 

le in so remarkable a degree as the Scotch. At last, whether 

int of argument, numerical force, or their evident desire of pagna- 

ously pushing the dispute to the ultima ratio, the tailors gained their 

point, and, with waving banners and sounds of music, the procession 
Started. 


That the arts of obtaining food and clothing have been practised 
from the earliest period, is a mere common-place truism known to all. 
Yet, while willingly admitting the great antiquity and usefulness, of both 
gardeners and tailors, we must, nevertheless, assert that the human race 
is much more indebted to the spinsters, who, making the first advances in 
civilisation and refinement, relieved mankind from the necessity of wear- 
ing either leaves of trees or skins of beasts. Nor has the world been for- 
getful of the boon thus conferred upon it. The literature, proverbs, cus- 
toms, aie, habits of thought, and modes of expression of most 
nations have reference to this important fact ; while the distaff and spin- 
die have been the type and symbol of female industry, and the natural 
insignia of the softer sex, in nearly every age and country. 

Among the many popular fancies of the middle ages, there was none 
80 — spread, or so firmly held, as the belief that Eve, the mother of 
mankind, was the first spinster. Those most mendacious of bumbugs, the 
old heraldic writers, unblushingly assert that the shield and lozenge, the 
———— armorial symbols of male and female, were severally de- 
rived Adam’s spade and Eve’s spindle. The lines, 

When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 
formed the rallying-cry in many lar insurrections, as the people be- 
gen to discover their own cnonathaat the hollow weakness of the feu- 
assumptions under which they were enslaved. The expulsion of our 
first parents from the len of Eden was a favourite subject with the 
medieval sculptors and painters ; and they almost invariably represented 
it in the following manner. Adam, as he passes out of the portal of the 
earthly paradise, receives, with an air of the most abject submission, a 
spade from the hands of an attendant angel ; while Eve, already supplied 
with spinning materials, and apparently quite unabashed, holding up her 
head as if she had done no wrong, boldly struts forth, carrying her distaff, 
and twirling the spindle as she walks along. This bold demeanour, attri- 
buted to Eve, may be one of the unjust and petty slurs against the female 
character which the artists of the period delighted to perpetrate ; or it 
may denote her confidence that the evil would eventually be remedied, 
a her progency the serpent’s head would ultimately be 
d 


In one of the old religious plays, annually acted by the Franciscan 
friars on the festival of us Christi, we find the same popular idea dra- 
matically expressed. In the scene of the expulsion, Adam, with spade in 
hand, addressing Eve, says : 

Let us walk into the land, 

With right hard labour our food to find, 
With delving and digging with my hand, 
And, wife, to spin now must thou fend, 
Our naked bodies in cloth to wind. 

Eve, with her distaff and spindle, suiting the action to the word, and 
the word to the action, replies : 

Alas! that ever we wrought this sia— 
Our bodily sustenance for to win, 
Thou must delve, and I must spin. 

The allusions to spinning in the sacred writings are numerous and ap- 
propriate, pointing to the great antiquity of the art, as well as eulogising 
its professors. Abraham refused to take a thread of the spoil ; flax was 
cultivated in the time of Moses ; the women that were wise hearted spun 
with their hands ; those whose hearts stirred them up in wisdom spun 
goat’s hair; and she, the virtuous woman par excellence, whose worth was 
above rubies, laid her hands to the distaff and the spindle. 

By the classical writers of Greece and Rome, Minerva, as the instruc- 
tress of man in the useful arts, was fabled to be the inventress of spin- 
ning. Homer speaks of a distaff being a eng fit for a queen ; and 
everybody has heard of the labours of Penelope, though Valerius, in Co- 
riolanus, spitefully frees says, that “ all the yera she spun in Ulysses" 
absence only served to fill Ithaca full of moths.” Herodotus relates a plea- 
sant story respecting the removal, by Darius, of the Pronian and neigh- 
bouring tribes to the shores of Asia. The Pwonian brothers caused their 
sister, in her best attire, to pass before the Persian monarch, car- 
rying a vase upon her head, and a distaff in her girdle, and leading a 
horse in her left hand, while she twirled the spindle with the right. The 
king’s attention being attracted by this unusual appearance, he kept the 
young woman in view, and saw her approach a fountain, fill the vase, 
water the horse, and return spinning as before. Darius immediately 
asked to what country she belonged, and wastold Pxonia. Were all the 
females of that country equally industrious? he next inquired, and was 
told that they were so. The result was that the politic monarch, con- 
sidering that so diligent a people would be valuable subjects, had them 
1 transported to his own territories in Asia. 

Pliny tells us that the distaff and spindle of Caia, the queen of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, was long preserved in the Temple of Fortune. This 
royal spinstress was considered to be the perfect model of a good wife ; 
hence a distaff, charged with wool, and a spindle, were carried before a 
Roman bride ; and when the marriage-procession reached the husband’s 
house, she was asked her name, to which she replied Caia. The three 
Fates, who, according to the ancient mythology, presided over man’s 
mundane existence, were spinners ; one held the distaff, another spun, 
the third cut the thread of life. Catullus, however, in his’beautiful 
poem on the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, describes all three as spin- 
ning. Affording an accurate description of the ancient mode of using 
the distaff and spindle, the lines are interesting. 
And as their hands the sacred labour plied, 
The left the distaff grasped, the ri, nt hand drew 
The wool from thence, and t in the clew,, 
On the bent thumb the winding spindie held, 
And as the whirlwind moves its course im 
Still as the: open, they bit off every shi 
That y hung about the new-made thread. 


,| certain time 
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by the words, le royaume de 
ne tombe point en quenouille—the kingdom of France never falls under 
The well known fleur de lis is said to have been adopted ag 
cognizance of France, in allusion to the Salic code, and with 
reference to the passage of Scripture respecting the lilies of the field— 
“ they toil not, neither do they spin.” 
When the ruyal sepulchres of France, in the abbey of St. Denis, were 
ully desecrated at the period of the first revolution, several dis- 
taves and spindles, richly gilt, were found in the tombs of various queens. 
In vee it is still as customary to suspend a distaff and spindle over 
the tomb of a lady, as it is to place a sword and helmet over that of a 
knight, Pennant tells us that he saw a distaff, carved in stone, on the 
tomb of Alice, prioress of the nunnery of Emanuel, in Stirlingshire. The 
most remarkable instance of this kind in England is the tomb of Judge 
Pollard, of the Common Pleas, who died in 1540. On one side of the 
jadge’s tomb are the stone-earved effigies of his eleven stalwart sons, 
each girded with a sword ; on the other, are represented his eleven fair 
daughters, each carrying a spindle. A curious story is related of the 
bustling housewife, the mother of those twenty and two children. When 
twenty only of them had been born, the lady, in commemoration of her 
large family, erected a magnificent painted window in her seat of Ninnet 
Bishop in Gloucestershire ; and on this window she caused to be depicted 
herself and husband, with their ten sons and ten daughters. By some 
mistake, the artist left a blank space, which the lady ordered to be filled 
up by another son and daughter ; and, as quaint old Fuller tells us, “ her 
expectancy came to pass in accordance.” 
About the very time when matronly Dame Pollard was erecting her 
ager window, events of much greater importance were in progress. 
he spinning-wheel that worked with the foot was invented, and in course 
of introduction into England. Previous to this invention, spinning, 
though a most n art, was merely the occupation of female leisure ; 
the employment of high and low, rich and poor, in the intervals of more 
important business, and during the long, tedious nights of winter. Fitz- 
herbert, a writer on husbandry in the earlier part of Henry the VIIL’s 
reign, says: “ Let thy distaff be always ready for a pastime, that thou 
be not idle ; undoubted a woman cannot get her living by spinning on a 
distaff, yet it stoppeth a gap, and yarn must needs be had.” But, through 
the more rapid production of yarn by the wheel, enabling a few to spinning 
for many, spinning became a means of obtaining a livelihood, the higher 
classes had less necessity to practice it, and, consequently, the time-ho- 
noured appellation of spinster sank considerably in the social scale. That 
title, which in the primitive period of the distaff and spindle had been 
given to royal princesses, after the invention of the wheel, became le- 
gally applicable only to unmarried females under the rank of viscount’s 
daughters. A somewhat similar change has been caused in our own time 
by the invention of the machine, and consequent extinction of the spianing- 
wheel. In Sir Richard Steele’s Spinster, published in 1719, the daughters 
of wealthy farmers are among ene of linen and woollen, who 
petition against the use of the “ ta , pie-spotted, flabby, ragged, low- 
priced thing called calico; a toreigner by birth ; made the Lord knows 
where, by a parcel of heathens ins that worship the devil, and 
work for a halfpenny a day.” Randle Holme, writing about the same 
time, describes three kinds of wheels then in use : the country, or farmer's 
wheel ; the city, or gentlewoman’s wheel ; and the girdle wheel, which, 
being carried at the girdle, could be used when walking about. This last, 
Randle says, was “a little wheel with gigam-bobs, pleasing to ladies 
that love not to overtoil themselves.” Indeed, down to the present cen- 
tury, the wheel was sedulously plied by ladies of slender income. There 
are men alive now, riding in their carriages, who were indebted for their 
first start in life to their mother’s wheel. Many a college expense has 
it aided to defray, many an Indian outfit has it helped to purchase. Bat 
the wheel, emblem of “ variations and mutabilities,” as Fluellen says, is 
subject to the very changes it so aptly symbolises. It is persons of much 
lower standing in the social scale who now wait in the halls of the 
oo Steam, to tend the whirling-bobbins of the many-spindled mule 
and jenny. 

The quantity of yarn produced by a good spinner from the wheel ina 
epended principally upon its fineness, From The Twa 
Dew, we learn that a hank or twelve cuts was considered a fair day's 
work : 


i 


the 


if 


A country lassie at her wheel, 
Her dizzen done, she’s unco weel. 


But the spinners of Tyrone who had the reputation of being the best in 
Ireland, thought two dozen no extraordinary task ; and at their kemps, 
or contests of skill in spinning, ms Pana sages produced as many 48 
four dozen in one day. The native Irish—we use the term in contradis- 
tinction to the descendants of Scotch and English settlers—had songs 
specially composed and appropriated for singing at the wheel. Three 
of those “spinning-wheel songs”? are preserved in Bunting’s Ancial 
Music ; and the keen or faneral-cry of young Ryan, translated from Irish by 
the late Mr. Croker, commences thus : 


ey sing no more in ives 
'o your merry spinning-wheels ; 
Joia the poem voice of sadness, 
Feel for what a mother feels. 


The able authoress of A Woman’s Thoughts about Women, speaking of the 
needle, says it is “a wonderful brightener and consoler ; our weapon of 
defence against slothfulness, weariness, and sad thonghts ; our thrifty 
helper in poverty ; our pleasant friend at all times.’ In the medieval 
period, when men were women’s tailors, the needle was little used by fe- 
males, but the spindle and distaff, being their constant companions, af 
forded the same venefits and consolations to the sisterhood as the needle 
does now. Curiously enough, an old proverbial Latin verse, of the kiad 
termed Leonine, actually alludes to this fact, though in other respects 
unjust to the sex : 


Fallere, flere, nere, dedit Deus in muliere ; 
which Chaucer thus translates in his prologue to the Wi/e of Batl’s 
Tale: 


Deceit, we , spinning, God hath give 
To wenes Maly, wae they may live. 

Besides being the universal, and we may say natural symbols of the 
softer sex, aud their unfailing source of profit and pastime, the sp 
and distaff were also their legitimate offensive and defensive weapol*. 
In the south of Europe, the keen-pointed steel spindle has often served 
as a stiletto; while in the north, the large distaff could readily be 
asaclub. “ We'll thwack him hence with distaves,” says Hermione in 
The Winter's Tale ; again, in Beaumont and Fietcher’s King and no King, ® 
paltry fellow is spoken of as one “so below a beating that the womel 
find him not worthy of their distaves.” Goneril, in King Lear, alluding 
to the “ cowish terror” of her.helpmate, says: “I must change arms at 
home, and give the distaff into my husband’s hands.” The wife of the 
immortal host of the Tabard, also, when she found her husband unwilling 
to resent her fancied fjurie?, exclaims : 

I will have thy knife, 
And thou shalt have my distaff, and go spin. 
Chaucer, in another place, in the Nonne Preste’s Tale, shows the use of 
the distaff on an emergency. When Dan Russell the fox, runs off 
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Ha, ha, the fox! And a‘ter him they ran, 
And eke with staves m wy another man ; 
Ran Colley our dog, and t and Garland, 
And Malkin with distaff in her hand. 

One of the most curious of the early printed books, that are embel- 
lished with wood-cuts, is well known to connoisseurs as The Shepherd's- 
Caleadar. A chapter of this rare work is entitled, “ Of an Assault against 

Snail.” 


The accompanying wood-cut represents a fortified palace. 
ost cooeuitle towers there is a snail, with head pro- 
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truded and horns elevated, evidently in an attitude of defence. Two 
soldiers, fally equipped, and a woman, armed only with a distaff, form 
the asseulting-party against the snail-defended tower. I: the letter- 
press, the snail defies his opponents, telling them that his strength and 
valour are fully commensurate with his terrific appearance, and concludes 
his braggadocio thus : 

If that these armed men approach me near, 


I shall them vanish every one, 

But they dare not for fear of me alone. 
The snail has a correct opinion of his antagonists’ courage. The soldiers, 
like the ancient Pistol, use “ brave words,” but that is all. Commenc- 
ing their speech with the words, “ Horribie snail!” they threaten to eat 
him with pepper and salt, but end with the impotent conclusion of merely 
horned enemy to abandon the tower : 


And let us 
The woman, however, exhibits more — than her male companions, 
soldiers though they be. Brandishing her distaff, she exclaims : 
Go out of this place, thou it beast, 
Waieh of the vines ie tender shoots doth ext, 


We thee require, if it be thy will, 
ive 


This “assault against a snail ”’ has been a grievous puzzle to antiqua- 
ries. Mr. Offor, in England, asks: “ What does it all mean?” M. Ni- 
sard, in France, says that it is an insoluble enigma. The following nur- 
sery-rbyme, however, which we quote for the gratification of the curious, 
seems to eufficiently explain, at least to our own satisfaction, the myste- 
rious affair : 

Four-and-twenty tailors went to kill a snail 

The best man amongst them durst not touch her tail ; 

She put out her horns like a Kyloe cow— 

Ran, tailors, run or she’ll kill all enow. 


Nor has the rock, the modern representative of the distaff, been found 
less useful as an offensive weapon than its pred An episode in 
domestic life, known in Scottish song as the Weary Pound of Tow, is much 
too natural to be wholly unfounded on fact : 

I bought my wife a stone of lint, 

As as e’er did grow ; 

And all that she has made of it 

Is one poor id of tow. , 
Quoth !: “‘ For shame, thou idle dame! 
Go spin your top of tow.” 

She took the rock, and with a knock, 
She broke it o’er my pow. 

When a French praet wishes to designate that golden age of his 
country, the good old times as we often aeethy path mt it, he 
says it was in the days when Queen Bertha spun—au temps que la reine 

i. This is generally understood to refer to a certain, or rather 

very uncertain, long-footed, or, according to some authorities, goose- 
footed Bertha, who figures in romantic legend as the mother of Charle- 
magne. Bnt, allowing for difference of language, the same saying (nel 
—_ ove Bertha filava), with exactly the same signification, is current in 
Italy. Who, then, was Bertha? A clue to ber real character is found in 
The Gospels of Di (Les Evangiles des Quenouilles), one of those extraordi- 
_ old French works known as joyousetes, and which mingle Christianity 
with paganism, piety with obscenity, and sound sense with the absurdest 
superstition. One of the preachers, in this remarkable production, is a 
Dame Bertha of the Horn, who can be readily identified with the spin- 
ning Queen Bertha of French romance, on the one hand, with a Frau 
Berta of German superstition, on the other. This Frau Berta sometimes 
termed Fricke, still holds a conspicuous position in the fork-lore of 
Northern Germany. She visits the farmhouses and ts’ cottages 
during the twelve nights immediately gy | Christmas. She in- 
spects the condition of the spinning-wheels, and is particularly pleased 
to find all the flax spun off from the rocks, The maidens who are tidy 
and industrious spinners, she rewards with all kinds of good-luck ; while 
she showers misfortunes on the lazy and the sluttish. And we have bad 
her here, even in England, but in the character of a saint. Of the many 
miracles ascribed to St. Bertha, we need only mention one. A convent 
founded by her was deficient of water, but, by merely drawing her distaff 
along the ground, she formed a noble aqueduct, copiously supplied with 
the a liquid, for the use of the establishment. Her festival, termed 
St. Distaff’s Day, was kept on the morning after Twelfth-day, and Herrick 
hus alludes to it: 


Partly work and ly play, 

You oot on St. Bistaire tay. 

If the maids a-spinning go, 

Burn the flax, and fire the tow. 
In short, Queen Bertha of the long-foot, and Dame Bertha-of the Horn, 
Berta tbe fairy, and Bertha the saint, are all derived from one source, 
being the modern sapeeeeaniiores of a much more ancient patroness of 
spinners, Herthus or Frija of the Scandinavian mythology. it has been 
truly said that the religion of one era becomes thc euperstition of the next. 
The three well-known stars in Orion’s belt, which Scottish peasants term 
“ the ell-wand,”’ were known to the ancient Northmen as Frija’s Distaff ; 
but since the introduction of Christianity among them, those stars have 
been termed Mary’s Rock. 

The ramifications of popular superstitions are widely spread. One of 
the Roman rural Jaws forbade a woman to spin on the highway, it being 
considered an inauspicious omen to the travellers who might meet her so 
employed. Nearly two thousand years later, the very same notion was 
common in France. In the G of Distaves, we read that it is exceed- 
ingly unlucky for a man travelling on horseback to pass a woman spin- 
ning ; he should either put off bis journey, or avoid her by turning back 
and going another way. In the Isle of Man, and also in Northern Ger- 
Many, it was considered sinful to spin on Saturday ; and the peasantry 
still relate a story of two old women, indefatigable spinners, who would 
spin on that day. At last one of them died ; and while the survivor was 
spinning on the following Saturday, the deceased appeared to her, and 
holding out a dreadfully buraed hand, said : 

“ Behold what I have justly won, 

Because on Saturday I spun.” 

In the Scottish cottage and farmhouse, the wheel was always carefully 
put away at an early hour of the Saturday afternoon ; not from any su- 
tious feeling, but out of respect for the approaching day of rest. 
was, however, a curious feeling connected with the reel in Scot- 
land, no later than in the times of the grandmothers of many now living, 
reel, registering the amount of yarn wound upon it, was looked 
Upon as an approach to a magical contrivance, and with a conscientious 
feeling of avoiding the slightest tampering with forbidden arts, numbers of 
matrons never used the “ winnle blades,” but measured their 
para by windin it over the left hand and elbow, repeating a certain 
—— to aid the memory in retaining the reckoning. The useful agri- 
in taral implement for winnowing corn, termed a fan, was long unused 
ax for a similar reason. As another illustration of this feeling, 
Wwe are induced to copy the following paragraph in full from the Scots 
of 1756. Without giving the whole, we would despair of afford- 

g the reader a correct idea of the curious affair : 

Peter Pairny, servant to Mr. Thomas Muir, minister of the Seceding 
boreregation at Orwell, who worked his wheel-plough, was lately accused 
in session of — pranks something like enchantments, pretend- 
bee tO stop oF render unfit for service a wheel-plough, by touching the 
it, With & rod, and bidding the plough stop till he should lose (loose) 
seali Session agreed to declare him under scandal, to debar him from 

0g Ordinances till the offence be purged ; and to ordain him to ap- 
ad and be publicly rebuked ; at the same time leaving room for further 
2 “4 into the matter, and for inflicting what further censure may be 

Recessary. This sentence was intimated from his pulpit by Mr. 
a Sunday, September 12th, and the man appeared and was re- 





If Pairny bad lived a hundred ili 
years earlier, in all probability he would 
bare been burned ; ifa bundred years later, he might have <4 honoured 
ted as a benefactor of his race. But we are wandering from the 
of our discourre, and the length of yarn warns uso cut it short, 
Teel up, without more than alluding to the numerous songs, anec- 
in pod gang and homely tales connected with hand-spinning, an art, 
t places, completely passed out of recollection ; for the spinning- 


wheel, after superseding the distaff and spindle, was in its turn d 

by machinery worked by steam. Like the black-jack, the wheel of the 
turnspit dog, the pillion, and the pack-saddle, the spianing wheel is now 
almost unknown, save as a relic of the past. As such, it may sometimes 
be found on the upper back-shelf of a museum or collection of antiquities. 
And when we ¢ into consideration that a steam-engine will whirl 
150,000 spindles at once, rattling off 30,000 miles of yara ia an hour, at 
an expense of less than a halfpenny for every six miles—that the thou- 
sands of women tending steam-spinning machines earn more in one day 
than they could have earned in a week by hand-spinning—we may, in 
spite of all the pleasing associations and recollections of the spinaing- 
wheel, be very well contented to leave it on the shelf: its work is done 
—our yarn is spun. 

Se cme 


THE GENERAL'S NEPHEW. 

Several years before the introduction of Minié rifles and tunics, when 
Brown Bess with a well-hammered flint was considered the most efficient 
weapon of the British soldier, the regiment to which I then belonged was 
stationed, during its Indian tour of service, in the Sul re division, 
commanded by Major-General Sir Hannibal Peacocke, K.C.B., one of the 
best whist-players and worst general officers in the service. He bad en- 
tered the army young, and having both luck and interest, rose rapidly 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, when be was put on half-pay, and hav- 
ing served almost exclusively on the staff, as ignorant of regimental duty 
as a man well could be. During the years that followed, he endeavoured, 
by assiduous attention to the duties of a man about town, to fit himself 
for future command ; and on promotion to the rank of general, attended 
every levee of the commander-in-chief, asking for employment, and be- 
came a regular hanger-on at the Horse-Guards, who, either to get rid of 
his importunities, or to oblige his brother-in-law, Lord Cawood, gave him 
a division in India. Favoured child of fortune as he was, the general was 
always grumbling at bis ill-luck, particularly at the card-table, though 
he could not bear to hear any one else do so, and would always demolish 
the complainant’s grievance by quoting some greater misfortune which 
had happened to himself, making the lesser mischance appear contempti- 
ble and insignificant. If a defeated adversary made any remark on the 
number of rubbers he had lost, the general would exclaim : “ You don’t 
call that a run of ill-luck, do you, sir? Why, I played whist regularly 
every night for eight years, and never held a tramp the whole time.” 

“ But, Sir Hannibal,” rashly suggests an incredulous sub, “ you must 
— dealt every fourth round, aad taken the turn-up card into your 

and. 

“ By no means sir ; with my usual luck, I positively made a misdeal 
every time.” 

The youngster is silenced ; and the triumphant general makes a men- 
tal mem. that so wide-awake a young gentleman is just suited for the 
agreeable task of the next treasure-escort, which amiable intention he 
geuerally carried out with praiseworthy fidelity. 

The general had never been married ; but he brought out a nephew 
with him, who he requested might be gazetted to the first vacancy oc- 
curring in any of Her Majesty’s regiments in the Sultrypore division. 
In those days, commissions had not been thrown open to public competi- 
tion ; preparatory examination was undreamed of, and popular opinion 
neaty pointed out the greatest fool of the family as the fittest for 

e army. 

No — ae doubt could be entertained that Lord Cawood’s second son 
“was perfectly eligible on this score to wear a red coat : he accompanied 
his uncle to India ; and soon after their arrival, the Gazette informed us 
that the Honourable Peregrine Falcon Rooke had purchased an ensigncy 
in our regiment. 

There was at the time, I fear, a sadly democratic feeling in the corps, 
as some of our slips of aristocracy had not been very favourable speci- 
mens ; and others who had left the regiment soon after going on foreign 
service, had made rather hard bargains with their successors. We were 
not, therefore, inclined to think better of the young hand because he hap- 
pened to be an earl’s son; besides which, we were shortly afterwards 
ordered in from our out-station, where game was abundant and duty light, 
to the formality and field-days of division head-quarters ; and we all felt 
sure that our recall from our bappy bunting-grounds was chiefly in order 
that the junior ensign should be under the avuncular eye, and have the 
benefit of his countenance and support on first joining. 

We arrived in Sultrypore at the beginning of the hot season, and being 
a new station, houses were so scarce there that five of us were fain to 
content ourselves with the joint-occupancy of a splendid mansion con- 
sisting of one large room, with an enclosed verandah all round. That is 
to say, we remained in the house all day, and slept at night in tents 
pitched outside, until, as the rainy season drew near, we were driven 
from their comparative coolness by sand-storms occurring nearly every 
night, waich forced us to take refuge in the house. 

It was an unusually hot season even for that climate; the rains de- 
layed their coming ; the hot wind blew from sunrise to midnight ; there 
was a lurid haze in the scorching atmosphere, through which objects 
loomed large as if seen through afog. Our only chance of getting any 
sleep was to keep the punkah going all night, for which purpose we had 
a relay of coolies ; much-enduring individuals, without any peculiar cha- 


that, as he had got on so far in his drill, it was time for him to proceed 
to more advanced exercises, and commence learning the drum, for which 
pur the drum-major would provide him with an instrument, and at- 
tend at his quarters for an hour daily, after morning parade—a private 
hiot being given to the instructor, that the lesson should always be given 
in the verandah, which was in full view of the mess-room. There we used 
to assemble every morning for coffee and billiards, but both were neg- 
lected for the pleasure of seeing Rooke pacing up and down with a drum 
suspended from his shoulders, practising the initiatory exercise called 
“mammy daddy,” which is, in fact, the do, ri mi of all who learn this 
s)norous instrument. 

To explain for the benefit of the uninitiated, it may be briefly described 
as follows: The tyro’s hands being arranged in the proper position, he 
gives two taps with the right one, then withdrawing it, holds the dram- 
stick perpendicularly by his side, repeats the same process with the left, 
and so on ad infinitum. It is rather monotonous work, and, at the best of 
times, makes the performer look rather foolish ; but when Rooke’s 
awkward movements and shambling gait were contrasted with the splen- 
did proportions of the drum-major, who owed his situation to the fact of 
his being the handsomest man in the regiment, the effect was inexpressi- 
bly ludicrous, and formed a never-failing source of amusement to those 
who witnessed it. The pupil, however, had not advanced beyond these 
elementary studies, when his further progress was stopped by his uncle 
coming in one day to pay our colonel a visit. 

Sir Hannibal Peacocke, like most ignorant men, was very fussy about 
trifles, and constantly getting hold of some new hobby, which he rode 
until be tired of it, or some fresh one came in his way. Having that 
morning mounted a new one—a novel method of putting on the knap- 
sack without straps, which proved a complete failure—he came ia to 
display his equitation for the colonel’s benefit. Having taken as much 
exercise in that way as he felt disposed for, the conversation turned on 
his nephew, who, the general remarked, he was glad to hear was getting 
on so well with his drill. 

“Tam sorry I cannot agree with you, general,” said the outspoken 
Colonel Hardy, “ for really I never met a more stupid Jad in my life ; 
he seems to make no progress, notwithstanding all the trouble taken * 
with him.” 

“Tam afraid you do not take the trouble of making yourself ac- 
quainted with what passes in your regiment,” replied Sir Hannibal, 
with some asperity ; “for I can tell you the adjutant is so well satis- 
fied with his proficiency, that he has allowed him to commence learning 
the drum.” 

“The dram, general! you cannot be serious; there must be some 
mistake. Surely no one ever heard of such a thing as training an officer 
to a bandsman’s duties.” 

“ My nephew never told me a falsehood, even in jest, Colonel Hardy ; 
and you will find what I have stated to be perfectly correct, if you 
ask a adjutant, who I saw writing in the next room when I came in.” 

Wright was d,and the t he entered the room, per- 
ceived that the conjunction of two such luminaries boded him no good ; 
and augured from the ominous silence which greeted his entrance, 
that, as he expressed it, the devoted storm was about to descend on his 
thundering head. 

“ Have you been playing off any of your jokes on Mr. Rooke ?” sternly 
demanded the colenel. 

“ Jokes, sir!’ demurely answered Wright ; “I assure you it is no joke 
to teach a man of his stamp. I’m nearly heart-broken from him myself ; 
and the sergeant-major threatened suicide if compelled to continue drill- 
ing him. I could not knock anything into bis head, or out of his heels ; 
so I thought it no harm to try whether his hands could not perform some 
military movement. He is getting on very well at it; J am eure the 
general would be quite pleased to hear the fine tone he brings out of the 
instrument.” 

Had the general not been present, it is probable that the affair might 
have passed off as a harmless trick ; but restrained by this, and a sense 
of duty, the colonel frowned down his rising mirth, and said: “ You 
have done wrong, sir, to allow your private feelings to influence you in 
the discharge of your duty ; you have abused the authority I gave you 
over a young officer, and endeavoured to make him the butt of the regi- 
ment. This mock-instruction must be discontinued ; and I trast you will 
sec the propriety of apologising to Mr. Rooke for what has passed. I 
trust you are satisfied, Sir Hannibal.” 














“No, Lam not satisfied ; very much the reverse,” said the general, 
his choler rising as he became gradually aware of the extent to which 
his nephew and himself had been impoged on, until between the state of 
the thermometer and internal warmth, be seemed on the point of sponta- 
neous combustion. “Goto your quarters instantly, Mr. Wright, and 
cons der yourself under arrest.” 

Whereupon the culprit left the room without speaking, and the gene- 
ral soon after took his leave, vowing vengeance against Wright ; declar- 
ing that he would make an example of him, and that he was fully de- 
termined to bring him to a court-martial for such outrageous con- 
duct. 

To all this tirade, Colonel Hardy wisely made no reply; but, soon 
after the general’s departure, sent him a note, saying that he hoped Sir 
H 





racteristics mental or physical, except an inordinate capacity for sleep 
and extreme scantiness of drapery, who, in consideration of the monthly 
guerdon of eight shillings, without board or lodging, undertook that one 
of their number should always be ready to fan our fevered brows. Like 
most natives, they possessed the power of instantly composing themselves 
to sleep at any hour of the four-and-twenty ; but at night, in particular, 
the exercise of their monotonous vocation seemed to possess an effect as 
irresistibly somniferous as the branch dripping with Lethean dew did on 
Palinurus. Somnus relaxed their wearied limbs ; the long punkab, under 
which all slept, stopped, and we awoke, bathed in perspiration, to abuse 
the coolie, rub our mosquito bites, and doze off again. The paymaster, 
a choleric little Welshman, being the most wakeful of the party. took 
upon himself the task of keeping the coolies on the alert, for which pur- 
pose his cot was placed in the centre, with an abundant supply of ammu- 
nition heaped alongside thereof, in the shape of the united boots and 
shoes of the entire party, besides a collection of sundry miscellaneous 
articles, such as glove-trees, cricket-balls, old books, &c., which might, 
on occasion, be converted into projectiles. Even with this formidable ar- 
mament, and the fear of punishment before their eyes, the coolies did 
snooze occasionally ; but retribution swift and terrible followed, from 
the avenging slipper of the paymaster. 

I do not think we were as grateful to him as we ought to have been 
for his exertions, as we found that the noise produced by the shower of 
missiles, the crash of broken glass, or the piteous accents of the coolie 
deprecating master’s wrath, protesting he was murdered, or imploring 
assistance from the governor-general and East India Company, was 
quite as fatal to “ tired nature’s sweet restorer’ as the want of cool air. 

We accordingly had a tall three-legged stool constructed, on which 
the coolie on duty was always perched. It gave him great facility in 
pulling the punkah, and proved an excellent seat as long as he remained 
awake, and sat upright ; but the moment he began to nod, the rickety 
tripod was overbalanced, and the whole concern upset bodily. This we 
found a most effeciual means of murdering sleep, as after performing 
half-a-dozen of these involuntary somersaults, the coolies learned to keep 
themselves awake, and the punkah going. 

Whilst we, in a semi-deliquescent state, were endeavouring, by expe- 
dients such as these, to render the heat somewhat less unbearable, we 
were constantly tantalised by seeing the junior ensign in undivided pos- 
session of an excellent house adjoining ours, which he did not offer to 
share with any one. 

Young Rooke seemed an ungainly, rather silly Jad, without much 
harm in his composition, or anything aristocratic in his manners or ap- 
pearance, but with an overweening sense of his own importance. At 
drill, he was the most awkward fellow I ever saw ; it required a couple 
of sergeants to put him in the proper position of a soldier, and the mo- 
ment their hands were withdrawn, he relapsed into his usual slouching 
attitude. He had a habit, too, of knocking one foot against another like 
a horse cutting, by which he was always losing step; and when he 
shouldered his musket, it seemed an even chance whether he sent the 
bayonet into his own cheek or bis neighbour’s. All rebukes and correc- 
tions he received with so well-satisfied an air, that his amendment seemed 
hopeless ; and Wright, our adjutant, was in a state of despair at having 
£uch an uppromising recruit to deal with, declaring his life would be 
shortened by being daily compelled to witness so melancholy a specta- 
cle. Now, next to a pretty girl and a well-drilled battalion, there was 
nothing Wright liked so much as a joke, particularly a practical one ; 
indeed, he loved it not wisely, but too well, and had often got into trou- 
ble by indulging his facetious propensities. 

He longed to play off some trick upon Rooke, which might soothe his 
own feelings, and diminish the other’s self-importance, but found it diffi- 
cult to get an opportunity for doing so, as the youngster seldom came 
to mess or mixed with his brother-officers, being unwisely kept away by 
his uncle, the general, which made him eyen more unpopular than he 





would have been at any rate. Accordingly, he gravély intormed Rooke, 


ibal would, on mature reflection, view the case more favourably, as 
Wright was a young man of excellent principles, and a first-rate officer, 
though sometimes led away by high spirits ; that it would be impossible 
to frame charges for a court-martial without making his nephew—he did 
not venture to say himself—the laughing-stock of the service ; and, 
moreover, that if ever the matter came toa trial, he would feel bound to 
state that Sir Hannibal Peacocke, a general officer commanding a divi- 
sion, fully believed that learning the drum formed an integral part of an 
officer’s education. 

By this time, Sir Hannibal’s wrath had time to cool; and seeing the 
cogency of these arguments, he replied that to oblige Colonel Hardy, he 
would treat the case as leniently as his duty would permit; that Mr. 
Wright might be released from arrest ; but as he could not pass over 
such conduct without publicly expressing his disapprobation of it, the 
lieutenant in question should attend at the general’s quarters the follow- 
ing morning. when, in the presence of all commanding officers and staff 
in the station, he would receive such a reprimand as the major-general 
might deem it fit to administer. 

Sir Hannibal Peacocke was a particularly neat man; the scrupulous 
exactness of his person was only equalled by the cleanliness of his house, 
and elegance of his bachelor ménage. Every one else’s linen looked yel- 
low in comparison with the immaculate purity of his; a epeck on his 
white trousers, a coil on bis boots, a stain on bis table cloth, or a particle 
of dust on the table itself, made him quite uncomfortable ; but the pre- 
sence of a fly or spider set him well-nigh distraught, and he would inter- 
rupt the gravest conversation to make slaps at an intruding blue-bottle, 
and prided himself not a little on the dexterous manner in which he 
crushed the offender between his extended palms. 

Next morning, at the hour indicated, commanding officers and : taff 
assembled as directed at the general's quarters, all in full-dress, to look 
as imposing as possible. When Sir Hannibal entered the room, without 
noticing any one, he fixed his eyes on the wall, which a large epeckled 
spider was slowly ascending on his return from a succcesful foraging ex- 
pedition, taking with him a supply of ant-meat for the nourishment of 
his family. 

The bearer, loudly summoned, warily and slowly approached the un- 
suspecting spider, and when arrived within springing distance, made a 
dash at it with the cloth he beld in his hand ; then removing it triumph- 
antly, displayed the crushed remains of the spider, surrounded by a gory 
stain, on the wall. Instead, however, of the approbation he looked for, 
his master was so enraged at the mark on bis spotless chunam, that he 
pulled a flash pink turban off the bearers head, wiped the obnoxious 
stain with it, then threw it in his face, and kicked and pommelled him 
out of the room, to the great amusement of those who witnessed this 
practical’ commentary on the general’s favourite exordium against mal- 
treating native servants. 

Then gravely seating himself at the head of a table covered with wri- 
ting materials, Sir Hannibal motioned the other officers to chairs on 
either side ; and they had hardly time to compose their faces, when 
Wright entered, looking so preternaturally solemn, that any one who 
knew him, would at once have suspected there was some mitchief brew- 


ing. . 

Tieate Sir Hannibal’s entomopbobia, he had employed some of his 
spare time in capturing a number of flies and immuring them in a paper- 
box, perforated with innumerable pin-holes, in order to keep its inmates 
in a state of active vitality. 

This he held inside his shako with one band, and by keeping bis finger 
on an orifice in the lid, let them escape when he wished. Tbe general, 
not being gifted with much extemp log , had written the wig- 
ging be intended to administer, and now commenced reading it aloud. 

“Lieutenant and Adjutant Wright, I regret’”’——Buzz, buzz went an 
audacious blue-bottle within an inch of the pretorian nose. Slap, slap 
from the general, and the enemy retreated in good order, leaving him 
master of the field. 








He had hardly recommenced reading, when he was again interrupted 














manner ; but this time he had better success, for the intruder 

 "Complacent at the successful result of his coup de main, be made « third 

*c Lientenant and Adjutant I regret to find that’—— Here 
Tram from 


1 , made ° 
Seek teaeen atau teh bem Uf tcetenk aaah Gat, Srey 


ever afterwards heard Sir 


one 
ject ; nor, stranger still, does any mention of it appear in the life and | the 
fois of that gallant’and distinguished 


officer, published after his la- 
mented decease, several oo subsequently, and it has consequently re- 
the present moment. 


—_—_—_——_—__ 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 
Continued. 


In the beginning of the year 1802, he was attacked with serious illness. 
His medical adviser was Dr. Schmidt, who afterwards became one of his 
firmest friends. This illness must have been both severe and of long du- 
ration, for in October of the same year, we have the date of the copy of 
his Will then written, in which he speaks in sad terms of himself, and 
evidently looks on his death as an event of possibly near occurrence. In 
that Will he says, “ Yes, the fond hope that I brought hither with me of 
cure (he was then at a village called Heiligenstadt, six miles from Vi- 
enna) at least to a certain Rotat, will now entirely forsake me. As the 
leaves of autamn fall wi to the ground, go is that hope become 
withered for me.” 

At last, however, he became somewhat better and happier, and resumed 
his general course of life and occupation. Then a project, which had 
long taken root in his mind, came vividly before him, and claimed exe- 
eu And here another peculiarity of his character must be specified, 
in order to account for this project, and its very abrupt termination. 

Beethoven was of republican Vem sour He looked on monarchies as 
mistakes, a those who ay “= as ar - oy ats their own or 
‘people’s passions. Although bred in a Court, he no respect 

reatige or title of sega. He maintained that man, in the 
ple ter of man, should dignity and influence enough for 
all necessary purposes of authority, and should not need the adventi- 
tious aids of pomp and title to enforce and strengthen a government 
which was too weak to stand without them. Thus, while he despised and 
\ monarchies, he looked on republics, and those who advocate 
that form of government, with veneration. It is no wonder, then, under 
these circumstances, that Na poleon, as the great republican hero of the 
day, should have been an object of the musician’s admiration. He was 
enthusiastic in praise of Napoleon ; and as a necessary consequence of 
this enthusiasm, a work was composed in honour of him, and a dedication 
prefixed thereto. Napoleon was his polar star !—Napoleon, who was to 
revolutionise and remodel the world by his republican principles ; who 
vice—all through his republican princi- 
ples. Under the 7 of the Napoleonic star, the masical com 
y- a completed, and on = point of being 
sent, through French Embassy, to Paris, w compoger’s en- 
Seadeent veatived is tabies check—the death-blow was given to his ad- 
miration—for the astounding news came to Vienna that Napoleon had 
caused himself to be proclaimed that offensive thing an Emperor! He 
was “ Emperor of the French.” 

Beethoven, the hasty, impetuous Beethoven, was irate—and irate to a 

t degree ; in fact, he was in a very decided passion. He seized the 

oted production of his brain, and while he anathematized “ the Em- 
peror,” tore off the title-leaf of dedication. But this was not a sufficient 
safety valve, His anger still continued to bubble up and boil over. He 
cast the symphony on the ground, as if it were identified with that despi- 
cable creature, the Emperor, and were only fit to be trodden under foot. 
There it lay, like many a better thing before and since—the innocent 
effect ng the sins of the guilty cause. No one was allowed to touch 
it or rescue it from its d ed position. There it was to lie—and there 
it did lie, while Beethoven stormed away his wrath. Not for several 
months would he allow it to appear before the world, but at last it was 
published under the title of the “ Sinfonia Eroica.”’ 

In 1804 and 1805 Beethoven was en in the composition of the 
opera of “ Fidelio.” Its reproduction of late years at the Italian Opera- 
house has familiarised the public with this t work, which, although 
too heavy for the general taste, is full of scientific beauties. It isa d 
grace to the musical taste of England, that, while “ La Traviata” is of 
almost nightly, or, at any rate, of very frequent repetition, Beethoven’s 
“ Fidelio” is seldom advertised. True, there is a great absence of scenic 
effect, and a total want of dramatic charlatanism ; but this would be an 
inconsistent accompaniment to any work of that great master’s. The 
tousic was bis first thought—the scenic effect a secondary consideration ; 
whereas, on the contrary, in the favourite operas of the day, the music 
is simply an adjunct to the play. If it be pretty, so much the better ; if 
it be good, in nine cases out of ten, so much the worse. People don’t 
want good music at the opera, They must have pretty airs to tickle 


ge 
oh 


pailed ears, ar or as singing to er to their —— 
appetite ; but , Teal ‘ood, scientific music, is scarcely ever 
ted at the Italian 0 4 Nor is thisany wonder. The English 
are not naturally a musical nation. Musical taste, too, requires cultiva- 
tion to enable the possessor to appreciate scientific music, and few re- 
ceive a sufficiently scientific education to enable them to understand the 
_ Works of the great masters of the art. Those who require scientific mu- 
sic must seek it elsewhere than at the opera. 

But to return to “ Fidelio” and the process of its completion. The 

overture was the first difficulty, and Beethoven bad to write no less than 
four before he could please himself and those around him. The first was 
Pronounced too light for the general character of the piece ; the second 
was too difficult the wind instruments ; the third did not suit the 
‘fiddles, and they all entered into a crusade against it and Beethoven ; 
the fourth was shorter than the third ; and we may conclude that all the 
previous errors were corrected, for it was published, though only after 
the opera had appeared as a dramatic piece, in 1815. 

The difficulties which were thrown in the composer’s way with regard 
to the overture of “ Fidelio,” were only such as had arisen on several 
former occasions, and which did arise on many subsequently. The truth 
was, that the extreme independence of mind which, earried to excess in 
him, became a serious fault, occasioned much of the unpleasantness be- 
tween him and the orchestra. He never consulted the performers, those 
who were the almoners of his works to the public, as to their capabilities 
for the parts assigned to them, or the adaptation of those to their 
powers, either as vocalists or instrumentalists. As his genius bade him, 
80 he wrote, without the slightest reference to those who had to read his 
writings. Thus, when they came to be represented, many were the 
squables which took place between master and man—aye, and woman, 
too, for Beethoven did not spare the gentler sex. They could not brook 
his impatience, nor he what he considered their unpardonable carelessness 
or stupidity. Neither understood the other ; what was worse, nei- 


ther the one nor the other tried to do so. Beethoven was thus always at | tion 


lly and unmercifally. He felt their 
tterly ; but too proud to own it, only increased his inde- 
of word and manner, and thus prepared further stripes for the 
oted back still smarting under recent 

He bad firm and warm friends, among whom may be specially 
named von Breuning, whom he had known in early years, 
and who sought to advise Beethoven for his good, by recommending 
@ concil mode of dealing towards those managers and actors who 
had the ling of the great man’s works. But von Breuning did 
little or no good by his advice or interference. Did he act as me- 
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concerning her, 
regard for her. To his in- 
mate friends even, he rarely mentioned er and when he did, it was 


gee 


the building, an jum 
on the composer, and her special admiration of his genius. The site of 
this erection was the park belonging to one of the Countess’s Hunga- 
rian estates. 

In 1806, and the two following years, the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
symphonies, which are justly considered masterpieces by musicians, 
were coi The “ Pastorale” symphony, so well known at the 
present day, and that in C minor, were also brought out at the same 
time, or nearly at the same time. The remuneration which Beethoven 
received at this time may be partly gathered from the following state- 
ment. In 1807, he sold to M. Clementi the duplicates of three quar- 
tetts, “The Fourth Symphony,” the overture to “ Coriolanus,” the 
“ Fourth Concerto for the Pianoforte,” aad “ The Violin Concerto,” for 
which he was to receive two hundred pounds. The originalaof the 
works had been ——— dis of to German publishers. He was 
also to receive sixty pounds for three conatas, original works. These 
are but dry details, interesting to musicians principally. 

In 1809, Vienna was again the scene of a Freneb bombardment. The 
first visit of these unwelcome intruders had been in 1805, the year of the 
production of “ Fidelio,” and to their presence, may fairly be partly at- 
tributed the failure of the opera. When it ap , the house was 
filled by a French audience, many of the Viennese having left the city. 
“ Fidelio,” with its depth of style and scientific character, was as un- 
suited as anything could possibly be to French taste, therefore it is no 
wonder it was condemned. 

However, 1809 saw the French again before the gates of Vienna. 
Beethoven continued in the city, but like many another man, he was 
glad during the bombardment to take shelter in a cellar from the roar- 
ing of the cannon, and the proximity of the cannon balls. In 1809 
Beethoven was offered the appointment of Kapell-meister to the King of 
Westphalia. He refused this post, and afterwards obtained from the 
Archduke Rudolph, Prince Kinsky, and Prince Lobkowitz, an annuity 
of 4,000 florins, on condition of his remaining in his own country, the 
continuance of the payment of this pension enduring only while he held 
no permanent appointment. Beethoven fulfilled his part of the compact 


to the very letter; not so, however, was it with the noble donors. 


mee was, of course, a great pleasure to 
absence, we may well believe, did not occasion the same annoyance which 
= been experienced by the ragged shirt, and coat literally out 
at elbows. ; 

Acting under the advice of Madame Streicher, Beethoven engaged 
decent lodgings, and actually hired a man and his wife as servants, 


Being thas settled with some of he once more set to work, 
and com “The Symphony in A major,” the “ Battle Symphony,” 
“ Der Glorreiche Augenblick” (a cantata,) and other _— For a won- 
der, he continued for some time in his new abode. His usaal habit was 
to run about from place to place, only remaining in one set of rooms 
until he could find a fair excuse for quitting thent. This love of change 
amounted to a positive mania, which nothing—not even the loss of mo. 
ney, or the time which it occupied—could restrain ; and 80 conscious 
was Beethoven of his own folly in this particular, that he always sought 
the wherewithal in the way of a reasonable excuse to satisfy his con. 
science for each successive move. 

His usual mode of conducting operations was to engage agree 
as to price, take them, enter them, remain in them quietly for a day or 
two, and then begin looking out for some defect which would render his 
quittance advisable. Sometimes the situation would be too damp— 
sometimes too cold—the aspect in the house wonld not suit him—or the 
water would suddenly become unwholesome, and it would be his duty to 
change—nothing but a sanitary precaution. It appears strange that 
none of these adverse circumstances should have been inquired into at 
the time of engaging each temporary abode, and looks very like as if 
omission had been purposely made in order to afford a fair pretext for 
being off. At last, so generally were Beethoven and his locomotive ec- 
centricities known in Vienna, that those who had rooms to let rather 
avoided than sought him. They did not care to have the wandering 
musician as their tenant of a week; and had it not been for the kind- 
ness of a friend, who always placed at Beethoven’s disposal certain 
apartments in his house, which were kept exclusively as the refuge for 
rea he would often have been exposed to considerable incon- 
venience. 

In 1815, Beethoven’s legal difficulties and quibbles began. A dispute 
with Maelzel, the inventor of the netronome, was the primary cause 
which induced Beethoven to claim legal redress. 

Maelzel, on the assertion that Beethoven owed him several hundred 
ducats, had appropriated one of the composer’s works, and publicly an- 
nounced it as his property. Beethoven contradicted the report, but 
Maelzel persisted in his statement, and furthermore asserted that Beet- 
hoven was still further in his debt for two acoustic machines which he 
had made expressly for the musician. The piece in dispute was the 
“ Battle Symphony,” which had been produced at a concert given in 
aid of the Austrian and Bavarian soldiers who had suffered in the battle 


Through unforeseen circumstances, this income was considerably reduced | of Hana) 


to the mfiture and annoyance of the recipient. In 1810, thoven 
produced his first “Mass” at the residence of Prince Esterhazy at 
“ Eisenstadt.” 

It was in the house of Prince Esterhazy that Beethoven met Hummel. 
No great cordiality characterised the intimacy of the two. Report says 
that rivalry in love was the existing cause of their unpleasant feeling. 
Be this as it may, one thing is in, that, during the earlier period of 
their acquaintance, there was no love lost between them. In after years 
it was different. Towards the close of Beethoven’s life, Hummel visited 
Vienna, and, understanding that his old friend would like to see him, 
he called upon him. Beethoven was then a broken-hearted, dying man. 
As Hummel looked on his careworn, sorrowful face, and thought of the 
blight which had fallen on his life, all adverse feelings (did the trace of 
any remain) vanished ; grief established that sympathy which should 
= have existed between those whose tastes had been so similarly 


In the year 1810, Beethoven became acquainted with Madame Bettina 
Brentano Von Arnim. Her friendship was an acquisition to the musi- 
cian, inasmuch as she not only offered him an agreeable companion in 
herself, being a woman of high and cultivated mind, but she was the 
means of introducing him to others who were both useful and companion- 
able to him. She was acquainted with the various literary and artistic 
celebrities of her time and country, the author of “ Faust” being in- 
cluded among the former. Through her Beethoven became personally 
known to the great poet. Long had it been an ardent wish of the mu- 
sician to meet Goethe ; he felt him to be a kindred spirit. Both of 
them were geniuses of the rarest order; poetry diffused itself through 
the soul of each, and, in their different vocations, the master mind of 
each—the one by verse, the other by melody—poured forth his genius 
to the world. 

It was in 1812 that Beethoven first met Goethe. As might naturally 
be expected, similarity of taste produced a warm intimacy between 
them. A curious incident arising out of Beethoven’s ultra-republican 
notions, which Goethe apparently did not entertain, is related to have 
occurred as they were one day walking together in the streets of Vienna. 
It chanced then, as they were thus wending their way, that they fell in 
with the imperial cortége. Beethoven looked on those royal person- 
ogee as he would on all others, and was quietly continuing his walk, in- 
different to their august presence, when, to his great chagrin, he felt 
Goethe drag away his hand (they had been walking arm in arm) and 
stand aside for the purpose of saluting the royal party. Beethoven, 
disapproving of this proceeding, sought to urge him forward, but inef- 
wee thoven was irate that Goethe should proffer this — 
mark of reverence to rank, when rank owed greater reverence to the im- 
mortal poet, and felt that he must use some exertion to redeem the out- 
ty of intellectual man. After the last fruitless attempt on 
abandoned his hopes of seeing him act as he thought inde- 
pendently, and therefore crushing his hat down firmly over his brows, 
buttoning up his coat, and folding his arms, he walked boldly through 
the thickest of the crowd. But the Archduke and the Empress, who 
had no doubt ted the great musician and his eccentricities, had 
no intention of allowing him to pass unobserved ; they both noticed 
him, while Goethe, to Beethoven’s extreme satisfaction, was allowed to 
pass unobserved. Beethoven’s admiration for the genius of Goethe 
amounted to positive enthusiasm. “His verses inspire me,” he would 
say, “and while [ read, new creations float through my excited brain.” 

Goethe’s admiration for the musician, although very great, seems to 
have been of a calmer and more conventional degree ; and the praise he 
bestowed partook rather of the complimentary parlance of society than 
the warm overflowing of an ardent and admiring nature. Subsequent 
events strengthened the idea that such had indeed been the character of 
his feelings ; for, in after years, when the adverse tide of Beethoven’s 
fortune set in, and when, relying on their former intimacy, the musi- 
cian appealed to his poet friend for sympathy and aid, the appeal was 
disregarded ; Goethe had forgotten, or become indifferent to, Beetho- 
ven, although Beeth ’s feelings retained all_ their pristine warmth. 
After-life to the two men brought a change of circumstances which very 
en J also produced a change of character. Prosperity fell to the 
‘ot ot Goethe, while Beethoven tasted of adversity. The world’s smiles, 
after all, are but treacherous lures, very often leading to the destruc- 

of our most valuable points ; frequently its frowns are the truer 
kindness, better worth having, after all, than the false, fleeting, worth- 
less smiles. Prosperity is a mere test for the metal of the sou! ; only 
too often does the tinsel come through the burnished covering ; while 
adversity, on the contrary, frequently acts as the refining process, and 
clears the character of alloy. 

From all we , Beethoven was a man of a more independent 
mind than Goethe : but, then, he carried independence to an extraordi- 
7 See. The episode of the imperial cort¢ge was a proof of that. 

thoven was now forty-two years of age, and although he had re- 
ceived large sums for his compositions, and had written more than one 
hundred works, which certainly must have brought him in a very good 
sum, he had not put by one penny for the future. His brother Carl had ' 





u. 

Beethoven’s expressed ownership of the “ Battle Symphony ” availed 
him nothing. Maelzel left Vienna for Munich, and Beethoven soon heard 
that the “ Battle Symphony” had been performed in that city, and re- 
presented as the property of M. Maelzel. This induced Beethoven to 
commence legal proceedings against him. Maelzel has been very much 
blamed for his part in this affair, but perhaps Beethoven’s biographers 
have taken a one-sided view of the transaction. It may be that Beet. 
hoven’s deafness, combined with his —— impatient temper, caused 
the terms of agreement, in reference to this piece, to be misu: ; 
the very words used might have been mistaken. Maelzel’s story was, 
that, for the payment of a pressing debt, Beethoven had borrowed of 
Maelzel fifty gold dacats, and thereupon agreed that he should take the 
work (the “ Battle Symphony”) to a London publisher, with an order 
from Beethoven for the payment of the money rrowed. Thus we see 
that it passed into Maelzel’s ion with Beethoven’s consent, 
at least ; and it seems scarcely probable that the former would have ap- 
propriated it unless he felt himself justified in doing so. 

It is too much the custom of biographers to exalt the personages, whose 
histories they take the trouble of relating, into heroes. They excuse all 
their faults, or represent them through a false medium. They thus mis- 
lead as to certain events and circumstances cf their lives. There isa 
foolish notion extant, that a character to be interesting must be as per- 
fect as possible ; whereas, on the con , the very failings ofa man 
sometimes add to the interest of his life. It is extremely probable that 
Beethoven did lead Maelzel to suppose that the “ Battle Symphony” was 
to be transferred to him. Maelzel was at that time a well-known man, 
and it seems unlikely that he would have risked the chance of public 
odium by apportioniog to himself the property of another, unless he had 
some tangible grounds for so doing; again, on the other side, he was 
clearly labouring under an erroneous idea, for Beethoven would not have 
gone to law with him had he not been equally determined to keep the 
* Battle Symphony” in his own possession. 

These disputes and discussions annoyed Beethoven and soured his tem- 
per. He became morose and suspicious ; more jealous than ever of the 
custody of his MS. ; less willing to trust it out of his own possession. In 
accordance with the old saying, “ troubles never come alone,’’ another 
grief at this time fell on the musician. 

In 1814, his kind friend and early patron, Prince Carl Von Lichnow- 
sky, died ; and independently of the loss of his friendship and affection, 
he had also to deplore the loss of his influence, which, at this time of 
legal pressure and adverse circumstances, would have been so valuable 
to him. Not but what there were plenty to supply the latter want; but 
Beethoven was @ proud man, and would not accept protection unless 4 
personal feeling of regard made the aid a prized and welcome boon. 

In that year, the allied Sovereigns met in Congress in Vienna, and 
fetes, concerts, and entertainments, at which Beethoven was the presiding 
genius, followed in the train of their advent to the capitol. He received 
an order to compose a cantata in honour of their arrival. Beethoven 
was a star of considerable magnitude among the potentates and crowned 
heads who now thronged Vienna. a visited him, paid their court to 
him, and he received their homage as his due. He was monarch of his 
own kingdom, the world of harmony, and he looked on their conduct as 
a simple acknowledgment of that position. They put money in his 
pocket, too, and this was at that time peculiarly acceptable to him, 
the financial tide with him was at a very low ebb. His coffers were als0 
replenished at this date by the arrangement of some Scotch songs for Mr. 
George Thomson. His fame had widely ; his genius was 
and his help valued, notwithstanding the calamity which seemed to 
promise such sad and melancholy interference with the profession he had 


n. 

1815 was an eventful year to Beethoven. In it he lost his brother 
Carlj; and this death, by drawing new duties down on him, altered the 
current of his life. His brother left him a legacy ; one which, unlike le- 
gacies in general, was very certain to diminish rather than increase his 

early revenue, and take from instead of adding to his worldly wealth— 
fa short, Carl bequeathed to Ludwig nothing more or less than the ¢2- 
tire charge and custody of his only son. The education, training, and 
maintenance of a child, under any circumstances, is a heavy respons 
bility, even where the habits, tone, and perhaps experiences of life have 
fitted for the charge ; but to a man like Beethoven, whose whole ml 
was given up to one object and pursuit, and whose wandering tastes were 
anything but domestic in their character, the duty imposed must have 
been highly onerous, especially as conscience would not allow him to 
neglect this duty. . 
he boy’s mother was by no means an estimable person, and to = 
circumstance no doubt Beethoven owed the valuable bequest. The child, 
at the period of his father’s death, was about eight years old, an age whee 
impressions of life are being formed, and when the character may 
moulded to either good or bad. The mother of this boy was un 4 
to trust the guardianship of the child to his uncle. Perhaps with all “ 
other faults she might have been devoted to her boy ; perhaps she ~~ A 
sidered the eccentric musician an unwisely-chosen guardian ; whate on 
her reasons, she was determined to keep the trust in her own possessio?, 
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moment 
of the time. No doubt the man and his wife, engaged at the 
ane trclcfien hed provided thelr One, font bat that 


very desirable cenegenens cone not be thought of under present cir- 


when a home, with all domestic appurten was to be 
ared for the legacy! All efforts at disentangling this knot of do- 
embarrassment failed, and in despair the musician applied to a 
for the information he desired. 

It is strange to picture the genius Beethoven descending to the com- 
yee of servants’ ee ane he _ — 

at the projected expenditure consequent on g servants, for he 
just then suffered a considerable pecuniary loss by the failure of Prince 
witz, who had become the lessee of the Court Theatre, which prov- 
ing unprofitable, brought on the Prince such monied difficulties as to 
him to discontinue his share of the pension settled on Beethoven 


in 1809. 

Beethoven’s domestic arrangements, and the lawsuit kept pace with 
each other for a time, but the domestic affairs at length gained the day, 
and arrived at their destined point, while the lawsuit was still dragging 
on its heavy course. It was tried before the Landrecht of Lower Aus- 
tria, The question of the guardianship of the Kf rested on the recog- 
nised character of the mother, who would lose all right and title to him 
were she proved to be, from her immorality or other vices, an unfit guar- 
dian for her child. It was like plunging a dagger into the heart of 
Beethoven to ask proof of immorality in one so closely connected with 
him. Notwithstanding the laxity of the court, and his numerous little 
love affairs, which so often tend to depreciate woman in man’s estima- 
tion, he retained a very high opinion of the sex, and looked on anything 
which was likely to alter that opinion with horror. Yet, the fate of the 
boy hung on Beethoven’s testimony—at least, on the testimony of oth- 
ers, drawn forth at his request. The lad was a handsome and intellec- 
taal child, and of promising abilities, and well worth saving from the 
contamination of evil influence. At length, after a wearying and te- 
dious process—for law did not seem to be more speedy in her move- 
ments in Austria than in England—his appeal, to satisfy some legal quib- 
ble, was removed from the court of the Landrecht, who refused to grant 
his claim, and transferred to the tribunal of the city magistracy of Vi- 
enna, where Beethoven’s guardianship was confirmed. Thus, the har- 
rassing detail of years was brought to a termination, and the original 
cause of the difficulties relating to the proper modicum of food necessary 
for the support of the domestic appendages of an establishment, placed 
in a position to benefit by his uncle’s research on this practical subject. 
Buta sudden check was given to Beethoven's exultation and the’ con- 

tulation of his friends, for the fickle-minded magistracy of Vienna 
fad scarcely pronounced when they revoked their decision, and handed 
over the mooted point; he boy) to the guardianship of the mother. 

Law was the remedy’gain, and to law Beethoven went, and, this 
time, with satisfactory and lasting results. The court of appeal con- 
firmed the first decision, and the boy became Beethoven’s sole and undi- 
vided charge. 

This lawsuit bad lasted four years, and during that time the boy had 
been removed from place to place, according as one decision or another 

ve either his mother or uncle the guardianship over him. This was a 

d training for the child ; the very fact of his two nearest relatives be- 

engaged in litigious disputes was enough to weaken the influence of 
either over him ; and the character of his mother, being held up to pub- 
lic reprobation, was still more injurious in its tendency and results. 
Some children might have thought and cared little about these things ; 
but this lad was very intelligent, and could draw his own inference from 
passing events. 

About this time another annoyance arose in connexion with money 
matters. Prince Kinsky, from whom, it may be remembered, Beethoven 
drew part of his income, died, and his executors refused to continue the 
pension granted in 1809. An appeal to the court, however, compelled 
them to continue the grant of 300 florins; and, as the Archduke Ru- 
dolph allowed him 600 more, he had a pension of 900 florins, which was 
continued to him as long as he lived. 

The appointment of the Archduke to the archbishopric of Almutz in- 
duced Beethoven to return to the composition of sacred music. He be- 
gan a “ mass,” which was intended to be used at the installation of the 
Archduke in his episcopal see, fixed for the 9th of March, 1820. He be- 
gan the work during the winter of 1818-19 ; but although he worked at 
Seerreingy, he did not make any speedy ee, as it was volu- 

in extent, and elaborate in ti erhaps his domestic ar- 
ments, too, interfered ; for we have good reason to believe that, 
ig this period, he was a perfect martyr to the “comforts” (ques- 
tionable in his case) of his establishment. His nephew, also, although 
at school, no doubt occupied a certain portion of his thoughts. Thus 
the “ mass” lagged in its completion ; and as the Archduke and the in- 
stallation could not be deferred to suit the Pp *s conveni , they 
had to proceed in their course irrespective of his. The Archduke be- 
came an Archbishop at the appointed time, while the ‘ mass”? remained 
but an unfinished MS. until 1822, Beethoven having taken three years in 
its composition. 

During the winter of 1821-22, he wrote the three pianoforte sonatas, 
Op. 109, 110, 111. Before this, he had composed several waltzes, and 
other light pieces of dancing music. He found this work a relaxation 
from his harder duties. His grand sonata in B major had been written 
daring his litigation with his sister-in-law. 

rderly management of his household—the failure of his scheme 

of domestic economy, founded on the principle embodied in his questions 
to his friend as to the “ quantity of meat necessary for each 

servant,’’ &c., produced evil consequences, and we may fairly premise 
that the pecuniary difficulties of his position may be partly traceable to 
the extravagance of an ill-ordered household. Like many another ge- 
nius, Beethoven appears on some points to have been very deficient in 
common sense, and his establishment of a household was an instance of 
this. He was, as naturally followed from the tenor of his early life, en- 
tirely ignorant of the subdivision of the condiments of life and their con- 
Sumptive partition among the members of a family ; hence he was at the 
merey of his servants, who no doubt were quite as time-serving and in- 
as they are at the present day. And his deafness, too, was ter- 

ribly against him, and either prevented his understanding them on any 
point ot mooted domestic economy, or gave them an excuse for the ne- 
glect of stated duties ; and although, in deference to the great musician, 
We would fain deny the fact, still it must be owned that his impatient 
was another exciting cause of unpleasantness between him and 

fervants. 
Biographers have asserted that he was now in a state of almost abject 
Poverty, that he went without his dinner for days together solely for 
Purposes of economy, and that when he did not preserve this rigid ab- 
stinence he only indulged to the extent of a glass of beer and a few bis- 
Cults, statement appears to have been very much overdrawn ; at 
any rate this extreme poverty was voluntary, for at that very time Beet- 
hoven held Bank stock which he could easily have sold to relieve these 
very pressing wants, had they existed. Many circumstances lead us to 
the su tion that Beethoven, although generous enough in the main, 
Still had something of the miser in him. Yet, after all, it might have 
been simple pradence. He had the whole present and future charge and 
maintenance of his nephew, and this was no slight thing for one who 
ony his money to make, and who was moreover retarded in his profession 

¥ & terrible calamity.—( This interesting bit of biography is longer than we 

it, 80 that it cannot be concluded this week). 
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BANQUET TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ALISON. 


5 Glasgow, Wednesday Evening, May 26. 
This evening a splendid banquet was given in the corporation hall in 
ht our of Lieutenant-Colonel Alison, a native of the city, and son of the 
r pecan of Europe, who has recently returned from India in consequence 
nee Wounds received before Lucknow. The banquet was given 
~ € to welcome the gallant officer and to honour in his person Sir Colin 
Phell (also a native of Glasgow) and the heroic army at present 
tat duet, the East. Upwards of 100 of the most distinguished citizens 
sat down to dinner. The word Provost of the city filled the chair, sup- 
ported right and left by the guest of the evening and his father, Sir Ar- 
won T Alison, Sir John Maxwell of Pollok, Mr. Stirling of Kerr, M.P., 
Well: he croupiers were Sir James Campbell and Mr. Hugh Tennent, of 
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mae nt Neon aaa toasts to Picasa toe ceecte? buneper the 
rmy and Navy, na m “The 
Health of Lieutenant-Colonel Alison,” and in so doing “gall brief 
sketch of the gallant Colonel’s career. The toast was received very en- 


cally. 
Lieutenant.Colonel Alison (who, upon rising, was received with 
cheers) said,—My Lord Provost and gentlemen, it is with no common 
feelings that I rise to thank you for the more than kind way in which 
ou have drunk my health and the far too flattering mention which has 
mn made of my name. Gentlemen, to such an honour as this I have 
Naier, Ihave striven to discharge a soldier’s duty in the 
tion in which I was placed ; but that can give me no right to such a 
inction as this, for others there are connected with this place who have 
done far more than Ihave. I need but mention the names of Kerr, Ban- 
natyne, Drysdalé, and Hamilton. Gentlemen, there are two circum- 
stances to which, and to which alone, I owe it. The one, that it has 
been my misfortune to be one of the first who has been compelled by 
wounds to return to this country from the army of India ; the other, that 
while serving in the ranks of that army I had the privilege of being em- 
ployed upon the staff of Sir Colin Campbell. To these, gentlemen, will 
you permit me to add a third of a more personal and private nature— 
our kindly sympathy with a father who, from having two sons engaged 
n this war, has been called on to suffer much, and a mother who has had 
to endure long? 

Gentlemen, there is one part of Sir C. Campbell’s career to which I 
trust you will pardon me if I for a few minutes advert—becauee I think 
in this country it has been misunderstood—and that is the delay which 
occurred between his arrival at Calcutta on the 13th of Au and his 
taking the field in the end of October. I know, gentlemen, he has been 
blamed for this ; but yet that was precisely the Pc when his marvel- 
lous activity, his ceaseless energy, were most displayed, and when he 
laid the foundations sure and strong upon which all his subsequent suc- 
cesses have been built. Gentlemen, when he first set foot on the Indian 
soil nothing could well be more disastrous than the news which awaited 
him—Oude in arms, Rohilcund revolted, the Doab in the hands of the 
enemy, all Central india in confusion, one great magazine captured at 
Delhi, our gun carriage manufactory lost at Fuattyghur, all communica: 
tion with the Punjab cut off—a small British force struggling to hold a 
position of observation, not of siege, before Delhi—Lucknow and Agra, 
rocks rising out of the surrounding surge of rebellion, which threatened 
every moment to ingulf them—Havelock, with matchless skill and cour- 
age, maintaining himself in the neighbourhood of Cawnpore against 
overpowering numbers and the ravages of adeadly epidemic—Allahabad 
our only sure point of footing inthe Doab—in Calcutta itself anxiety 
and dread, a small European garrison overawing the loose native popu- 
lation, and watching three disarmed Sepoy regiments in the vicinity. 
In other words, gentlemen, the mutinous army of Bengal, 100,000 strong, 
and the revolted population of Oude and the north-western provinces to 
contend against, and what to meet them? In Bengal, and subject to the 
direct orders of the Commander-in-Chief, a force numbering not 7,000 
English bayonets, with about 2,000 native troops who could be relied 
upon. And this, gentlemen, not one body united on a single field, but 
scattered over that vast extent of country which lies between Calcutta 
and Cawnpore—having to hold the river line of communication to Alla- 
habad, 800 miles in length—to keep open the land route to the same 
point, 500 miles of road—to maintain a threatening head under Have- 
lock 130 miles further in advance at Cawnpore—and to hold down with 
an iron hand the great cities of Benares, Patna, and Calcutta in the 
rear. Gentlemen, the odds at first seemed too unequal, and one almost 
listened to hear the crash of a falling empire. [Cheers.] 

The fall in the Ganges had rendered the river route to Allahabad both 
tedious and uncertain, and it became necessary to organize another and 
surer method of forwarding the reinforcements to the front. This was 
done by establishing along the Great Trunk Road a mode of transport 
by which 200 men a-day were regularly forwarded in covered carts drawn 
by bullocks, which were relieved at regular stages ; and to such perfection 
did this system attain that when the troops arrived at their halting places 
they found their meals regularly prepared for them, as you would do at 
a railway station in this country, while the road was kept clear of the 
rebels by small moveable columns of infantry and artillery, who marched 
along it at irregular intervals. I believe military organization never 
was carried further than in this instance, where 200 men a-day were re- 
gularly forwarded, along 500 miles of road, through a country intersected 
on all sides with rebel bands, without a single detachment being ever cut 
off. In such ceaseless cares and anxieties was the time spent at Calcutta 
by Sir Colin Campbell passed, and upon the system then established 
were all our future successes based. [Cheers.] 

At length, by the middle of September, Havelock’s forces, which at 
one time had been reduced by sickness and the sword to 800 effective 
bayonets, had been raised by the arrival of all the reinforcements under 
Outram to nearly 3,000 men, with about 20 guns, and he set forth upon 
that heart-stirring march to Lucknow, tbe events of which are still fresh 
in the memories of you all. I need hardly recall to you, gentlemen, that 
glorious episode when the 78th Highlanders and Sikh Regiment of Fero- 
zepore threw themselves into that long and fatal street, which—with 
musketry flashing from every window—lay before them, gaping like a 
very mouth of hell, and ceased not from their headlong charge till Have- 
lock’s exhausted soldiers threw themselves into the arms of Inglis’s he- 
roic band. But, gentlemen, glorious as was that feat of arms, its first 
effect was most unsatisfactory. Instead of the Residency being relieved 
and its garrison withdrawn, the relieving force became itself besieged, 
and was, as it were, engulfed in the arms of the great city into which it 
had entered. All our disposable men had been sent forward, and they 
were all swallowed up. A new army had to be drawn together, another 
effort to be made, and this was done by Sir Colin in person. The China 
regiments were now arriving, and night and day they were hurried up 
to the front. By an almost providential coincidence, the capture of Del- 
hi had now rendered disposable a small but highly organized force, 
which was strong exactly in the points where we were weak,—namely, 
in cavalry and field artillery. 

This column, forcing its triumphant way, under Greathed, right down 
through the Doab, united at Cawnpore with the reinforcements from Cal- 
cutta, and formed the nucleus of the new relieving army. ([Cheers.] To 
that great and difficult operation,the relief of the Residency and withdraw- 
al of its garrison, full justice has been done in this country ; but I do not 
think it is generally known how very small was the force at the disposal 
of the Commander-in-Chief to effect it with. Gentlemen, when Sir Colin 
Campbell set out on the morning of the 14th of November from Allum- 
bagh, to force his way into the Residency, not 4,000 bayonets were 
grouped round his standard, while 60,000 men in arms held the great city 
in his front, and the Gwalior Contingent, 10,000 strong, were moving to 
intercept his sole line of retreat and communication at Cawnpore. So 
nicely timed, so exactly calculated was that operation, that when, on our 
march back from Lucknow, the roar of a heavy but distant cannonade 
came wafted to us by the lazy breeze of evening across the spreading 
plains of Oude, we all knew the cause. [Cheers.] It was Windham 
struggling in the grasp of the Gwalior Contingent ; and when, after a 
forced march of 30 miles, we arrived at night on the banks of the Gan- 
ges, it was to see the balls from an enemy’s battery falling on the bridge, 
and the sky red with the flames of our burning magazines. Then it was, 
gentlemen, that Sir Colin Campbell galloped on with a few of the staff 
over the bridge and up the entrenchment. At this time the firing was 
heavy on both sides, but no sooner was the old man with his gray hairs 
recognized, than the whole garrison, springing upon the ramparts, sent 
forth a cheer so loud and long that the enemy even ceased their fire, and 
for some minutes not a sound was heard, save when a rifleman, stepping 
from the ranks, expressed in simple but touching language the feelings of 
all,—* Thank you for coming, Sir; thank you for coming.” ([Cheers.] 
Simple, gentlemen, were the words, but they expressed much, for they 
showed the confidence of an army ina man. At the time it was uttered 
it was not known that he had brought a single soldier with him; and, 
gentlemen, let me tell you that that confidence is one not lightly accorded 
by the soldier—not easily won by the commander. [Cheers.] 

Gentlemen, it was long said of Sir Colin Campbell, that he was too 
rash to be intrusted with the command of an army—that he would 
squander too recklessly the lives of his men. Never, gg was a 
greater mistake made, a more unfounded judgment uttered. Caution in 
conception, rigour in execution, are the great characteristics of his 


mind. Avery miser of his soldiers’ blood, he is a spendthrift only of 


hisown. (Cheers.) The conduct of the 78th and the Sikhs under 
Havelock I have already adverted to, and it is a mark-worthy circum- 
stance, the friendship which has sprung up between the Highlanders 
and the Sikhs, similar to that which existed in the Crimea between 
them and the Zouaves. The Duke de Malakoff is said to have chosen a 
Zouave and a Highlander for his supporters, and I am sure that when 
Sir Colin Campbell is elevated to the peerage he could not select better 
supporters than those who have carried him through many a hard- 
fought field—a Highlander and a Sikh. Gentlemen, wherever on the 
plains of Hindostan the waving plumes of the Highlanders have been 
seen the slate-coloured turbans of the Sikhs have been alongside of 


them. Brothers in arms they have been, indeed. (Cheers.) Gentle- 
men, it has’ been my fate to gaze on some heart-stirr: g scenes in war. 
I have seen the stout Russian soldiery borne backwards at the Tcher- 
naya. I have seen the French win the Malakoff, but I never saw a finer 
sight than when the 93d and Sikhs rushed upon the Secunderbagh on 
the 16th of November at Lucknow. Between those gallant rivals it 
was a race, neck and neck, which should first win the breach ; and well 
they were received, for no men could have fought more desperately 
than the Sepoy garrison did there that day. Bayonet to bayonet, and 
breast to breast, the struggle went on in the heart of the building. 
And when, three hours after we had first forced an entrance, I had oc- 
casion to return to the point, the wed was still rattling in the in- 
terior, which yet re-echoed with the cries of fighting men. I myself 
counted in one corner the dead lying piled six deep upon one another ; 
and the next morning more than 2,000 bodies were carried out of a space 
not 100 yards square. It was avery echarnel house. But, gentlemen, 
that was not all the 93d had to do that day. Towards evening the 
enemy’s fire, especially from the Shah Najjeef, had become so severe 
that even Peel’s stout gunners could not keep it down. It became im- 
possible to remain under it as we were. Then Sir Colin again threw the 
93d into the scale, and with them turned the beam of victory when it 
was trembling on the balance. Placing himself at their head, he led 
them on to the charge, and well did they acquit themselves of their mis- 
sion. You indeed be proud of them, gentlemen, for nobly in that 
trying hour did they sustain the ancient reputation of the Highland 
regiments, the old honour of the Scottish name. (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, it were idle in me to do more than allude to the noble 
conduct of the 60th Rifles before Delhi, whose valour in the field, whose 
discipline in the camp, were a constant theme of admiration to the whole 
army [cheers] ; to the stubborn coi of that Ghoorka corps, which, 
literally living for weeks under fire, refused to be relieved, and held to 
the last the advanced post they had so bravely won; to the stern en- 
durance of those Bengal Artillery, who, for four days and nights, served 
without relief in the breaching batteries, and when, on the fifth day, the 
storming columns swept by, sank down, overpowered with sleep, beside 
the pieces they had worked so well ; to the self-devotion of Middleton’s 
battery of Rayal Artillery at Lucknow, who, to cover the formation and 
advance of the 93d, galloped down with cheers which re-echoed over the 
field to within pistol shot of the Shah Naijjeef, and there beneath a 
withering fire of musketry from its walls, before which horse and man 
went down like grass before the sithe, continued to pour in round after 
round of grape until the Highlanders passed on ; to the constancy of those 
two battalions of the Rifle Brigade at Cawnpore who, when disaster had 
fallen upon Windham’s right, nobly maintained, against overwhelming 
numbers on the left, the superiority of Eagland’s arms and the reputation 
of the British flag. ([Cheers.] Gentlemen, I have to apologise for hav- 
ing detained you so long. Allow me once again to offer you my most 
deep and heartfelt thanks—not in my own name—that I do not presume 
to do—but in the name of those to whom I owe this great and distin- 
guished honour. I thank you, gentlemen, in the name of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, and in that of the army of India. [Loud cheering.) 

Sir Archibald Alison being called upon for the next toast said,—This 
festive meeting has been assembled mainly to express the gratification 
which, in common with the whole country, the inhabitants of this great 
community feel at the fulfilment of their hope—the realizatiou of their 
anticipations, mingled, I am proud to say, with the kindly regard which 
they entertain towards one bred and educated among themselves, and 
connected with them by the closest ties of affection—who has borne a 
. however inconsiderable, in these glorious achievements. [Cheers.] 

Ve, my lord, may well feel proud that not only has Scotland given birth 
to the hero whose exploits we are now assembled to celebrate, but that 
we in this city are, in an especial manner, connected with his fame, and 
were the first to bring it prominently before the world. But how much 
stronger now is Sir Colin Campbell’s claim to the gratitude of his coun- 
try than when he stood before us ia our City Hall! How widespread 
has since become the effulyence of the fame which was then only in its 
dawn! (Hear, hear.) We hailed then the hero of St. Sebastian, the 
conqueror of the Alma, the indomitable chief of the Highland Brigade ; 
we now have to record our gratitude to the deliverer of Lucknow, the 
conqueror of Cawnpore, the saviour of India. [Cheers.] Sir Archibald, 
after referring in an animated strain to the exploits of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, said,—Come what may, the great work has been done. Scotland 
has taken her place in the triumvirate of the national glory ; for, if Eng- 
land can record the deeds of her Marlborough, and Ireland point exulta- 
tion to Wellington’s name, Scotland can now place by their side that of 
Campbell. And if the first restrained the ambition of Louis XIV., and 
the second rescued Europe from the grasp of Napoleon, the last has done 
a still greater service to humanity, for he has delivered India from the 
tyranny of Nena Sahib. I beg to neo “The health of Sir Colin 

ampbell, and that of the Officers and Soldiers under his command, as 
well in the Queen’s as in the Company’s service, and a speedy and de- 
oo triumph to their arms.’’ (The learned Sheriff sat down amid great 
cheering.) 

The toast was drunk with great enthusiasm. Several other appro- 
priate toasts were then given, and duly acknowledged. 


———_ 
BRITISH WELCOME TO THE ROYAL CANADIANS. 


In a very short time, according to the reports from Quebec, we may 
expect such an arrival from the shores of America as no Englishman has 
ever yet seen. The spectacle will consist of a new Regiment of the Line, 
imported whole and entire from the other side of the Atlantic. In suc- 
cession to the 99th, now the last regiment on the list, it will be numbered 
the 100th Regiment of Foot, but it will be dignified with a Royal title, 
and will be inscribed in full as “the Prince of Wales’s Royal Canadian 
Regiment,”’ under which designation it will form part and parcel of the 
regular infantry of the army. As we are informed, the corps is already 
nearly complete, and its appearance in England may be anticipated 
within a few weeks. The event will be not a little remarkable, for it 
will constitute, we believe, the very first example of its kind in the his- 
tory of the British army. 

he exigencies of our military service, combined with the peculiarities 
of-our military institution, have long ogo suggested a variety of expe- 
dients for relieving the regiments of the Line from some of their colonial 
duties, and leaving a stronger force disposable for general demands. The 
theory of the service assumed that all military duties in all parts of the 
empire, with the exception of India, should be discharged by the regular 
army, but in process of time recourse was had to the assistance which 
the colonies themselves were able to furnish, and at length “ Colonial 
Corps” of various descriptions have become recognised as’ members of 
our ordinary military establishments. In the principal instances these 
regiments consist of native levies enrolled and organized on the spot for 
service in those parts only. For instance, we have raised a regiment of 
Malays in Ceylon, another of Hottentots at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
an Artillery corps of Negroes on the Gold Coast. Besides these we have 
special levies of our own, a Invalids and Veterans, for stationary 
service in particular countries. We have a local battalion at Malta, an- 
other at St. Helena, two or three companies at Newfoundland, and one at 
the Falkland Islands. Even a Canadian Corps is no new formation, for 
we have already a yr Canadian Rifle Regiment, 1,000 strong, borne 
on the general rolls of Her Majesty’s land forces. But none of these ex- 
amples approach in any degree to the character of the new regiment of 
the Line. The peculiarities of this creation is, that it is a regiment 
raised in the colonies from the colonia) population, and yet enrolled 
among the regular battalions of the Imperial Army for indiscriminate 
service in any part of the world. 

No instance of this kind has ever, we think, occurred before. A Royal 
American Regiment was, indeed, once included, as the 60th of the Line, 
in the strength of the army, but its constitution never resembled that of the 
new 100th. It was raised about the middle of the last century, and 
united in its composition the characteristics of a Colonial Corps with 
those of a Foreign Legion. It was intended for duty in British America, 
but it was opened especially to foreign volunteers who might be dis- 
posed to enlist for colonial service under the British Crown. After the 
termination of the War of Independence the 60th lost its American cha- 
racter, but still retained much of its foreign stamp, and, having been 
converted into a rifle regiment and augmented to a strength of no fewer 
than 40 companies, it furnished our army with sharp-shooters through 
the wars which ensued. At no time, however, was there a regiment of 
the Line disposable like other regiments for the ordinary service of the 
Empire raised in America or from American colonists. ‘ 

The offer of the Canadians to contribute to the forces of the Empire 
was made, it will be remembered, with every circumstance of patriotism 
and loyalty during the pressure of the Crimean War upon our then im- 
perfect resources, but at the moment the proposal was declined. With 
better judgment, as we conceive, the authorities have since availed them- 
selves of these overtures, and in the augmentations which our army has 
recently received have assigned the quota of one regular regiment to 





the Canadian Colonies. It is only a short time since the resolution was 
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e ment, four officers and 100 men,—unless wounded are to be 
inc in those —re ot a sanguinary struggle; but the 
wonder is that ties of kind have not been experienced more 


frequently and to a greater extent in such hostilities as we are now 


prosecuti 

On the other hand, a considerable expedition to the north-east of the 
Oude frontier had been attended with a complete and almost bloodless 
victory. It will be remembered that Kooer Singh, with that everlasting 
division of ys called the Dinapore Brigade, bad occupied the dis- 
tricts about Goruckpore, had inflicted a check upon a small body of our 
troops, and then, emboldened by his good fortune and reinforced by some 
of fugitives from Lucknow, had actually Colonel Milman 
in the town of Azimghur, The rebel chief was at one time to have 
25,000 men with him, and so menacing was his attitude considered, that 
Sir Edward Lugard’s column, which bad been put in movement for his 
relief, was preceded by a Light Infantry Battalion more hastily de- 

e now learn, however, that the army of the insurgents has 
been utterly discomfited, with very slight loss to ourselves. In the course 
of three days’ the rebels were driven from the city in complete 
rout, pursued for 15 miles, and severely chastised. In other quarters, 
also, bodies of the enemy have been defeated and dispersed in like 
manner, so that with the exception of the loss which Brigadier Walpole, 
though actually successful, sustained in his attack, there are no opera- 
tions reported which need occasion any regret. 

It is plain, however, from these specimens of the pending campaign 
that it is like) enough to be troublesome. The whole province of Oude 
bristles with forts of greater or less pretensions, and we are told of one 
iin particular to which the is said to have retired with some 3,000 
followers.—Times, Editorial, 25. 

— 
FASHION FOR JUNE. 

Never since the days when “ George the Third was King” has lace 
been worn in such profusion as it is at the present time. Certainly it 
must be admitted that no other trimming is so rich, light, and delicate. 
Every now and then, when taste and ingenuity are exhausted in the 
invention of new trimmings, capricious fashion returns to lace. Thus, 
to, dlopowed i every po ble variety of forms kod pattern, sad now the 

’ ev ie ety of form and pattern, and now 
lace is Ln st gy 
the most attractive novelties in the department of lace may be 
mentioned some very elegant peterines of the form which was some 
years ago dis' ed by the name of the “Cardinal.” These pele- 
rines are intended to be worn with low corsages, and fashionable favour 
will probably be divided between them and the “ Fichu Antoinette.” As 
the warm weather advances, shawls and mantelets both of black and 
white lace will be extremely fashionable. The shawls are for the most 
of Chantilly. Many of the lace mantelets are made with hoods of 
ace, which are very light and elegant in effect. The hood is fastened by 
a bow of ribbon. Mauve or violet are the favourite colours for this pur- 
pose. Square shawls of black silk trimmed with black lace are begin- 
ning to be extremely fashionable. The lace employed for trimming them 
is very broad and rich, and is set on very full. 

Dresses of light and transparent materials are invariably made with 
flounces or double skirts. Chequered patterns in every variety of colour 
= in high favour. Chequered ribbons are much employed for trimming 

nets. - 

A somewhat singular style of trimming for bonnets has lately been in- 
troduced in Paris, Though patronised by several ladies of high ton, it 
must nevertheless be rded as « fantasie rather than a fashion. It con- 
sists of the admixture of black with coloured ribbons. A fashionable 
Parisian milliner has trimmed a bonnet of Belgian straw with black and 
blue ribbon combined ; and even a bonnet, of delicate French chip has 
been trimmed with a combination of black ribbon and groseille coloured 
velvet. Though these trimmings may appear rather out of season, yet 
the bonnets here referred to were made and have been worn in Paris 
within the last fortnight. 

To turn to something less eccentric and more in accordance with Eng- 
lish taste, we may notice some elegant bonnets of French chip, trimmed 
partially with the same material. Some have a sort of double edge, be-. 
tween which there is placed a ruche of blonde, intermingled with ver 
emall flowers. Slips of paille de rix sre frequently intermingled wit 
the ribbon which forms the bows; and an agrafe of paille de riz may be 
employed for arenes bunch of fruit (as grapes or currants) or a 
single mossrose. We have seen a very elegant bonnet formed of grey 

white crinoline tastefully combined together. The crown was en- 
circled by the red berries of the service-tree, d in small clusters 
and of various sizes. With these berries were blended clustering tufts 
of vine leaves of miniature size. In the under trimming of this bonnet 
the same berries and foliage were mingled with the of tulle. A 
boniiet suitable for a morning féte, or for any occasion demanding a su- 
perior style of out-door costume, may be here described. The front was 
of paille de riz, and the crown was formed of three large bouillons of 
white tulle, the rannings between which were covered by narrow slips 
— de riz, edged with green and brown chenille. The bavolet of 
silk was edged with the same trimming. Bouquets of spring 
flowers—consisting of violets, primroses, and snowballs—were taste‘ully 
dis over the outside of the bonnet, and the same flowers miogled 
with the ruche formed the under trimming. To the edge of the bonnet 
‘was attached a deep fall of blonde. 

Two ball-dresses just received from Paris are alike distinguished for 
ele and novelty of style. One is of white tarletane over a slip of 
white silk. Ithasa tunic open at the sides, and trimmed with raches 
a la vielle of blue taffety. Two broad slips of white tarletane, ed, 
with blue silk ing’, form a ° bows at the sides, and seem to confine 

open edges of the tunic. The corsage and sleeves are trimmed with 
blue silk ruches, and on the sleeves are bows of white tarletane, fri 
with blue, like those on the tunic. The coiffure to be worn with this 
dress consists of a cache-peigne of white orchids, confined by tufts of 
“ forget-me-not.” A narrow cordon of the latter passes across the up- 
per part of the forehead. The other dress is com of white and ce- 
rise tarletane. It has two white skirts, each with five narrow 
flounces, quilled on in small fluted plaits. These flounces are of white 
-and cerise tarletane, disposed alternately. The sleeves are formed of 
natrow frills of white and cerise tarletane, disposed in the same style 
asthe founces, and on each shoulder is a tuft of white and cerise aza- 


Yeas, without awe > A bouquet of the same in front of the corsage. 
—Lon. Ill. News, May 29 


Orenive or THE New Orera House wy Lonpoy.—On Saturday night, 
May 15, the new house, built to replace the late Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, as a Royal Italian Opera-House, was opened for the first time to the 
public. are unprecedented efforts, and by the expenditure of 
what y termed “fabulous” sums of money, the building was got 
out of workmen’s hands in the course of afternoon, and every 
arrangement for a performance having been long completed, the new 








SATURDAY, JUNE 12, AT TWO O'CLOCK, 
at the request of numerous patrons of the Opera will be presented, for the only time, Verdi's 
Grand Opera, 


**LA TRAVIATA.’ 
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Doors open at one o’clock ; to commences at two. 


SCENE FROM THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
Titania and Bottom ; Fairies Atiending : Peasblossom, Cobweb, 
Moth, and Mustardseed. 
ESSRS. WILL! STEVENS, WILLIAMS, & CO. uisite 
Painting, in Nees = Satine aT, Sir Edwin ‘iendeees ccisbrated “iegne trom 
= mer Nighi’s Dream,” at their Fine Art Gallery, Broadway.— 
Vv) REE. 





latest intelligence ; but the knowledge produced no effect whatever on 
the public mind.—A clever retrospect of the late operations in the East 
will be found in another place. It is from the lips of Colonel Alison, a 
eon of Sir Archibald, and an Aide-de-Camp of Sir Colin Campbell. He 
has recently returned home invalided, and was publicly entertained by 
the citizens of Glasgow. 
France, and the European Continent. 

The tone of things in Paris is viewed with increasing anxiety ; for the 
painfal sensation caused by the late murderous dnel has assumed 
serious proportions, and there has been added to it a new source of un- 
easiness. First, of Monsieur Péne. The papers report him not yet dead, 
but abandoned by his medical attendants; whilst around his dying 
bed scenes have been enacted and feelings evoked, which it is impossible 
to regard without pain and apprehension. On the one hand, a body of the 
sub-officers in garrison at St. Germain have committed a fresh outrage 
upon the independence of the press. So soon as the late bloody transac. 
tion began to create a stir, forty of them repaired to the office of a St, 
Germain newspaper, and there forcibly insisted on the publication of an 
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Open from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M., for the inspection of the public. 


E CELEBRATED ABBOTT COLLECTION of Anti- 
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tive exhibition in the city, is open, day and evening, at the Brayvesant Institute, 659 Broad- 
way. Admission, Twenty-five Cents. 
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ex- t of the duel, written by one of themselves. On the other 
hand, several hundreds of the young feuilletonistes and literati of Paris have re- 
gistered their names at the bureau of the Figaro, as ready to meet in arms the 
sous-Lieutenants of the French army, who, with honourable exceptions, 
have appro ved the sanguinary code put forward on the late melancholy 
occasion, and have drawn a marked line between themselves and the 
bourgeoisie at large. The situation is an embarrassing one. The govern- 
ment, of course, takes energetic measures to prevent any farther hostili- 
ties; but, “ what a man sows, that shall he also reap,” and it is obvi- 
ous that Louis Napoleon, who has found the army an admirable 
servant, may be seriously inconvenienced when it assumes to play the 
master. The commutation of the sentence of death in two recent in- 
stances, where military officers had been convicted of murder, and the 
fact that Lieutenant Hyéne remains unpunished, prove that the all- 
powerful Emperor bends before his troublesome associates. Nor 
do we think it improbable, seeing the personal bearings of the Imperial 
policy, that from this duel at St. Germain may spring a war in some 
quarter. It proclaims ominously that the army must be employed — 
The other source of trouble is the Imperial project for compelling the 
Trustees of the many noble Hospitals and charitable Institutions 
in France to sell their landed estates and vested property, and to invest 
the proceeds in a new loan to the Government. This transfer would— 
this is the plea—double the income of these great Establishments—for 
their fands are not productively put out or managed tothe best advan- 
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The European News; a Bundle of Small Facts, 
The week that ended on the 29th ult. was comparatively a barren one; 
and our accustomed summary must be mainly made up theref 


from | wheth 


tage. The real drift is to provide the sinews of w°¥, in the first place ; and 
in the second, to increase the number of well-wishers to social order and 
financial stability, by bringing more interests within the risks of change, 
The outcry against this cunning and nefarious scheme is load, notwith- 
standing the fetters imposed upon speech and pen. It is even doubtful 





gun-boat policy is said to be once more in the ascendant. 


come under three months’ Conservative rule. 


it is evident, from what was said, that Mr. Disraeli’s scathing de 


by what Mr. Disraeli calls the “ Cabal.” 


point. 


that be!) has been brought to the bar of the House of Commons, fo: 


and in that capacity charged corruption upon Mr. Clive, Chairman of 


Niagara were still at Plymouth on the 29th ult. ; but the telegraphi 


been undertaken. 


be considerable display, when the French demonstration takes place a 
Cherbourg, in the ensuing month.—Prince Albert has gone to Cobour; 


The Morning Advertiser, a paper which circulates mostly in public 
houses, but is nevertheless at times felicitously posted on State secrets, 
declares that the Peers’ Committee, in Conference with the Commons’ 
on the Oaths Bill, has waived their objections to Baron Rothschild | Main. 
taking hisseat. A collision between the two Houses would be so de- | anticipations have been correct. There will be the sincerest regret and 
plorable an event, and the concession sought is such a trifle in itself, | the amplest reparation for any injury, real or apparent, that has been 


that we shall be glad to have this ramour confirmed.—Mr. Washington | done by our cruisers to the ships and the flag of our Allies and Kinsmen. 
Wilkes (curious combination of names for a sturdy defier of authorities 


Railway Committee. Declining to retract or apologise, Mr. Wilkes was 
committed to the custody of the Sergeant-at Arms.—The Agamemnon and | not consider the rhodomontade of those Senators and Representatives 


Naval preparations are very actively pushed at the various Royal 
Dock Yards. Possibly the dispute with Naples may in some measure 
account for this ; probably too, it is thought desirable that there should 


and Berlin, to pay a hasty visit to his elder brother and bis recently mar- 


the Government will persist.—The terms on which Prince Na- 


items devoid of gravity.—Even India affords nothing more than detail | poleon will accept the Vice-Royalty of Algeria are said to be finally ar- 
of occurrences already known, and an increased certainty that long and | ranged ; but it is not flattering to the Napoleonic dynasty, to learn that 
difficult campaigning in Oude and Rohilcund is the doom of our hardly- | Very many high local functionaries propose to resign, if the Emperor's 
tasked soldiers —From Hong Kong the intelligence is‘of later date ; and | cousin be set over them. 

on the 13th of April it was reported there that Lord Elgin and his diplo- 
matic colleagues were about to leave Shanghai for Teenteing, the latter | Danubian Principalities ; but no reporters are admitted.—The quarrel 
port being within sixty miles of the Imperial abode. His Lordship at | and consequent hostilities between Prince Daniel of Montenegro and the 
least, as he proceeds Northwards, assumes a bolder attitude, and the | Porte, respecting the boundary line between {the small State and the 


The Conference is in session at Paris, on the vexed question of the 


large Empire, is one of those minor matters that we have hitherto passed 


At home the total rout of her Majesty’s Opposition becomes more and | over. It may however form the ground-work for interference on the 
more apparent, since the dead failure of Mr. Cardwell’s Resolution ; and } part of some of the leading powers. Austria is interested as a neighbour, 
the dissensions among the supporters of Whiggery are a negative gain to Russia as protector of Prince Daniel, and France from an apparent de- 
the Administration. Mr. Disraeli indeed is represented as triumphantly | Sire to pick # quarrel with Austria. We trast that our Foreign Office 
elate, and as counting upon a far longer tenure of office than seemed pro- will keep clear of the difficulty. It has enough on hand, in dealing with 
bable a month ago. Baulked of the opportunity of delivering a set ora- 
tion, when Mr. Cardwell’s motion ended in smoke, he has availed himself | Journals clamorously call for an attack, albeit for many long months they 
of a Conservative public dinner given in Buckinghamshire, to tell Lord | Wet .decorously silent, whilst their patrons neglected to redress the 
Palmerston and the country a bit of his mind. His speech was a caustic | ¥TOngs of imprisoned British subjects.—Well-ordered Belgium has sad- 
one, but indiscreet ; for he over-stated his case in contrasting the aspect | 4¢nly become apprehensive of its powerful neighbour, and is spending 
of affairs when the late Cabinet went out of office, with what it’ had be- | arge sums on its frontier fortifications. 

According to him, Lord 
Derby actually stayed hostilities between France and Great Britain. For 
this exaggeration the orator was brought to book by Lord John Russell 
and other Members of the House of Commons, when Parliament re-as- | of her Britannic Majesty respectively has taken place in the harbour of 
sembled after the Whitsun recess, on the evening of the 28th inst. The 
debate that took place was a desultory one, and led to nothing. Still, 


Naples ; on which Kingdom, by the way, the London anti-ministerial 








The “British Outrages” Ended. 
The first meeting between the armed cruisers of the United States and 


Key West; and from the report of the interview between Commander 
Rodgers, U. S.N., of the Water- Witch, and Lieutenant Pym, R. N., of 
- | the Jasper—given in a very manly and sensible,etter from the former to 


nunciation of the unworthy intrigues on foot for the restoration of | the Secretary of the Navy at Washington—there is every reason to be- 
the ousted Ministry had been most bitterly felt by the parties attacked. 
The “liberal ” (?) press, with the Zimes at its head, has not been deficient | in search of the redoubtable Styz, charged with despatches from Admiral 
in reply ; but on the whole the more serious damage has been sustained | Sir Houston Stewart, who has, without doubt, not awaited the request 


The country shows no extraor- | of Lord Napier, but has, immediately on hearing that some of his officers 
dinary anxiety to have Lord Palmerston again installed in Downing 


Street.—Meantime no substitute for Lord Ellenborough has yet been | vent American vessels being troubled. 
found in the responsible office of President of the India Board. There is 
undoubtedly a desire, on the part of Lord Derby, te make room in the | remarks heretofore on this vexed matter, we shall dismiss it briefly to- 
Cabinet for Mr. Gladstone ; and we have reason to believe the rumour, | day, only reminding our readers that, so far, every syllable we have 
that the actual Chancellor of the Exchequer aspires to the Governor-Ge- | written is confirmed. Commander Rodgers shows at the out-start that 


neralship of India as his price for vacating his post. The names of Sir | naval officers understand this question far better than diplomatists. Ad- 
Bulwer Lytton and Lord Glengall are also before the public as interested 
in the new arrangements ; but nothing definite has come to light on this 


lieve that the difficulty will soon be settled. The Jasper, it seems, was 


were over-stepping their instructions, issued peremptory orders to pre- 


With the scanty information before us, and in view of our lengthened 


miral Stewart shows that there has not been the smallest notion of an- 
noying or molesting, still less of insulting the American flag. Lieuten- 
ant Pym shows that there have been no new orders, no special design, 00 
action beyond that which was most likely to happen in transferring the 
crusade against the Slave Trade from the sparsely frequented waters of 
the African coast, to the crowded channels that lie between Cuba and the 
We are certain that time will further show that our surmises and 


Coupled with this, and in the politest possible terms, will be a decisive 
r | refusal to interpret international law and the duties of naval officers, ac- 


alleged breach of privilege. He is the editor of the Carlisle Examiner, | cording to the doctrines of the living Secretary Lewis Cass and the late 


a | Secretary Daniel Webster. 
The fire and fury of Congress have considerably cooled off ; and we do 


ic | worth consideration, who hold themselves in readiness to “‘ whip” Great 


cable was all stowed in nearly equal divisions on board the two ships, | Britain at any time, and force her into the position of a third-rate power- 
and susceptible of easy communication throughout its entire length. | These mercurial gentleman are sufficiently rebuked by their own jour- 
By the next arrival we expect to hear that the experimental trip has | nals, and must already have convincedthemselves that they have gained 


nothing by their vehemence. Ere the war-thunder had all expended 
itself in words, the Senate quashed one of the ultra belligerent prope 
sitions by a significant vote of 46 to 6; and we have scarcely a doubt 
that a similar fate will attend Mr. Sickles’s Armed Resistance Bill ia 
t | the other House, which provides for contingencies that exist only in the 
g | proposer’s brain. 

We sigh to think of the learned labour which will be.expended upo® 


ried child. The guid-nuncs on both sides of the Atlantic attach political | the “ Visit” and “Search” question, when it comes to be discussed 
importance to an event so extremely natural.—Some of the “ British | diplomatically. Nor do we think Mr. Dallas, the American Minister in Loa- 





Outrages” in the Gulf were known in London, prior to the date of th 





e | don, will be particularly amiable in his view of it, if we may judge trom 
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a letter of histo General Cass, dated 9th of October last, wherein he 
communicates the condemnation, on the part of our Admiralty, of Com- 
mander Moresby’s conduct in seizing the Panchita and sending her to this 
port, ‘Commander Moresby, R. N., was censured and withdrawn from the 
station; but Mr. Dallas exhibits excessive touchiness because Lord 
Clarendon throws in a word on the “frequent and unchecked abuse of 
the American flag in the prosecution of the trade.” Sufficient, however, 
for the day is the evil thereof. 
British North America. E Pluribus Unum! 

We resume the subject of a new North American Confederation under 
the British Flag, for it presents field for much earnest and diligent in- 
vestigation. It expands to the view of the diplomatist, the politician, 
and the Colonist, as each respectively attempts to appreciate its impor- 
tance and to consider its details. The microscope of public attention has 
been turned upon it, and passing events show the necessity of treating 
it in a broad, comprehensive, and statesmanlike manner. So far as the 
country North and East of the St. Lawrence is concerned, the temple of 
Janus is closed ; and a profound peace, political and territorial, reigns 
over the dominions of the Queen on this Continent. The present moment 
therefore presents peculiar advantages and affords an opportunity which 
may never occur again, for examining, at leisure and impartially, the 
proper method of strengthening and consolidating these scattered Pro- 


yinees. 

The divisions of the British Colonies in America may be classified un- 
der three heads ;—the insular and maritime dependencies of the Crown, 
the agricultural and inland Provinces, and the huge semi-civilized range 
of forest, mining, and trapping territory, which constitutes the Hudson 
Bay Company’s possessions. Can these be so combined and mutually 
connected with each other, as to form an active, living, and powerful 
Confederation, capable of assuming a position on the historic page of the 
nationsof the world? Do the laws of nature, the necessities of commerce, 
the geographical, political, religious, or productive conditions of this en- 
tire region interfere with the grand project of forming an independant and 
healthy Union under the protection of the British Government ? 

On the Atlantic seaboard, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and Newfoundland, present the nucleus of a hardy, indus- 
trious, and intelligent maritime population. The seas, which wash their 
ragged coasts, are famed as the resort of the most valuable and most 
extensively used of the finny tribe, and offer an unfailing harvest to the 
fishermen, of which they are not slow to avail themselves. The mines of 
iron, copper, coal, and gypsum, the quarries of sand and freestone, fur- 
nish the requisites of the higher degrees of civilization. The forests, in 
their untold abundance and beauty, supply food and give the materials 
for ships, houses, roads, fuel, and fences, which must be considered as 
the first necessities of a nation. Harbours, unfettered by ice during the 
winter months, present facilities for the encouragement and develop- 
ment of commerce at all times of the year, and that such advantages were 
not neglected by the former French possessors is shown by the flourish- 
ing condition of ancient Acadia, and by the records of Louisburg, that 
early Troy of this continent. 

The Canadas are no less favoured by natural position and by fertility 
of soil. The long winters, which close the noble estuary discovered by 
Jacques Cartier, facilitate the means of internal communication, while 
they fertilize and protect the soil. The products of the forest, the 
mines, and the agricultural resources of that rapidly growing land, corres- 
pond to the labours of its inhabitants; while an iron band of railroad 
communication, stretching from East to West along the natural valley 
of the St. Lawrence, connects the English and French divisions, and pro- 
vides an outlet for the produce of the hardy colonist, both habitant 
and Protestant. Where such necessities for mutual reliance and protec- 
tion exist, difference of religious creed, of language, and of feeling 
cannot long interpose its thin barrier. 

What we have stated about the productiveness of the other Provinces 
applies with equal force to that vast. territory governed by the Hudson 
Bay Company, which is still a sealed country to the enterprise of the 
settler and pioneer of civilization. The obstacle presented by an effete 
system of rule is fast thawing under the powerful influences of modern 
ideas and of liberal tendencies ; and the Red Man, the Trapper, and the 
Voyageur will soon give place to a more useful and fixed class of popu- 
lation. On the Pacific Coast, the same advantages of locality and ferti- 
lity exist, amid the virgin vallies of Oregon and on the sea-girt shores of 
Vancouver’s Island. 

It really seems that nature has voluntarily counteracted the deficien- 
cies of one portion of Northern America, by a superabundance of supplies 
in the other ; even if men had done but little to develop these resources, 
and to turn them to their proper use. Already there exists on either 
coast a race of cool and daring mariners, who can make the English name 
illustrious throughout the world. Already in the forests and on the fer- 
tile plains, there is seen the spectacle of a peaceful, contented and law- 
loving people, enjoying the arts of life and privileges of civilization, and 
depending on agriculture as the surest means of obtaining wealth and 
prosperity. And if Providence permits a fusion of these Colonies, it is 
possible, from their position, from the peculiar advantages they en- 
joy, and from their malleable political condition, that a wide-known Em- 
pire may be the result, different in many respects from any now existing 
in America. The mode of effecting this change can be considered here- 
after. The moment for introducing it is closer at hand than many sup- 
pose. 








The Mormon War Closed. 

Before it had begun, the War against the Mormons is closed. On 
Thursday, the President of the United States sent a message to Congress, 
enclosing a copy of a despatch from Governor Cumming, the President’s 
nominee, dated Salt Lake City, the 2nd ult. The upshot of it is that 
Brigham Young has made a virtue of necessity, and has unconditionally 
surrendered to superior power. Neither does the meeting between the in- 
coming and the outgoing functionaries appear to have been viewed by 
either party, as involving the disagreeable relations presumable between 
rebel and a public officer. On the contrary, perfect harmony prevailed ; 
and ex-Goyernor Young inducted the new Governor of Utah with all 
Conceivable respect and formality. There is some laughing at Washing- 
ton at this peaceful termination of a difficulty which had so ugly a look ; 
but whatever course may be adopted with refi to the Prophet per- 
sonally, every humane man must rejoice at the sparing of effusion of 
blood. Many of the Mormons—men, women, and children—are taking 
their way Sonthwards towards Sonora. Their plans are either unformed, 
or they are kept profoundly secret. 

A Combination Against Rascals. 

The innumerable Banking Institutions of this country must strike any 
one who dabbles in the mysteries of political and financial economy. 
Bat there is aaother concomitant fact, not to be forgotten. Painful expe- 
rience on the part of the public from day to day, and occasional develop- 
ments in the Police Courts, show to what fatal extent mechanism and 
chemistry and skill and industry are perverted in the manufactare of spu- 
tious Bank Notes. The Banks, the Engravers who work for them, and the 
public generally, have been the victims of a cet of shrewd and desperate 











sharpers. Many remedies have been tried. A new one is now afoot, the obj 
ject of which isto bring combined resources to act against combined rascal- 
ity. The American Bank Note Company has been organised and chartered, 
for this purpose. It embodies all the firms in the Union now engaged in 
the business of bank-note engraving and printing. We mention this ar- 
rangement as another proof of the ease and promptitude, with which ex- 
periments on a large scale are worked by our energetic friends. May 
the forgers be utterly annibiliated by this concentration of energy and 
experience ! 





Capitalists Invited to the Bahamas. 

We rarely advert to advertisements that appear in our columns ; but 
are induced to make exception, by the peculiarity of one that stood last 
week upon our eleventh page. It appears strange, but it is matter forsincere 
congratulation, and shows the tendency of commerce and the benefit of 
intercommunication, that Colonial property should be asking purchasers 
in this market. Certain valuable Salt Works are for sale in the Island of 
Tnagua. What speculator fancies a trip to the Bahamas, to examine 


them ; or a residence under a mild rule, in the headquarters of the turtle 
and the pine-apple? 





An Editorial 
Mr. Richard Grant White has given up his connection with the N. FY. 
Courier and Enquirer, which has existed, we believe, for ten years. It is 
said that he will devote his fine talents and scholastic acquirements to 
those literary pursuits, which are congenial to his cultivated taste. 


Two Hints for the New York Yacht Club. 

In looking over the published record of Regattas, sailed or about to be sailed 
in England, we find two little items worth the brief space they occupy.—In the 
first race of the season, the Royal Thames Yacht Club intimates that “« there will 
be a time allowance, up to60 tons, of half a minute per ton.”—In the Prince of 
Wales Yacht Club Match, sailed on the 8th ult., the Little Mosquito “ was not 
able to contend, by the rules of the Club, having previously won two prizes in 
succession.” These facts are commended to careful study. 





Cricket. 

The St. George’s Club, of New York, most auspiciously opened the season, on 
Wednesday of last week, by a match between its married and single members. 
The attendance was unusnally numerous ; indeed it was evident that a“ revival” 
had taken place among the admirers of the good old English game. The Bach- 
elors were the victors by 28 runs, the score being on their side 96 and 89 respec- 
tively, and on the part of the Benedicts 60 and 97. We have not room for a 
record ; but must notice the score of Mr. Bingham as the best on the single 
side, 18 and 35 ; and Mr. Tinson’s the next best, 22 and 9. Among their oppo- 
nents, Mr. Lang was set down for 12 and 17, and Mr, Tilt for 12 and 12. The 
bowling of Mr. Wilson, on the Bachelors’ side, must also have been particularly 
telling. We hope soon to hear something of a match with the Canadians. 

—— 


yauste. 


In spite of hot weather, dusty roads, and old operas, the summer season at the 
Academy of Music prospers. On Monday we had the “ Trovatore ;” on Wed" 
nesday “ Lucrezia,” and on Friday “ Linda.” These Operas do not invite 
lengthened criticism, although the performances have been characterised by un- 
usual excellence. Madame Gazzaniga increases in public favour, and has created 
what every well regulated critic delights to call a furore—which means that she 
is regularly called out after each act, and subjected to a vast amount of noise, 
punctuated with bouquets. On Wednesday night the members of the orchestra 
and chorus became enthusiastic—whence we argue that their salaries are paid 
with exemplary punctuality. They prepared an ambuscade for Madame Gaz- 
zaniga, and when that lady left the Academy,she was instantly seized, placed in 
a carriage, surrounded by blazing torches, headed by a brass band, and thus car- 
ried in triumph to her residence at the Everett House, where under the flimsy 
pretext of a serenade the enthusiasts presented the lady with big drums and 
trumpets. 

In the fourth act of the “ Trovatore,” Mad. Gazzaniga gives quite a new read- 
ing to the text and music, and far exceeds the intensity which Steffanone used 
to throw into the role. The masic of the earlier acts is too florid for Mad. Gazza- 
niga’s vocal organization. In ‘“ Lucrezia Borgia” (which was substituted for 
the “ Favorita,” owing to the indisposition of Signor Amodio), the second act, 
and the glorious trio bring out the best qualities of the prima donna’s voice and 
dramatic powers. We were disappointed in the scene of the first act where 
Lucrezia suffers the ‘indignity of having the mask plucked from her face. It 
was deficient in that wild ferocious indignation which Grisi inspired into it. 
Of “ Linda,” which is described as one of Mad. Gazzaniga’s best parts, we 
shall probably have more to say next week. 

Signor Brignoli has sung excellently throughout. His voice was never so 
good as it is now. Amodio has been under the weather, ever since the season 
began, and it is surely something for such a man to be under the weather, par- 
ticularly this kind of weather. He will probably re-appear to-day at the Mati- 
née (“ La Traviata.”) 

——— 


Dranta. 


Miss Matilda Heron, after a prolonged absence from the Metropolitan stage, 
returned to it on Monday evening, with fair success, but without that wild en- 
thusiasm which welcomed her advent, and which by its excess gave her a posi- 
tion that she was unable to sustain. This time her début was at Laura Keene’s, 
Theatre, an establishment which seems to be going through a rapid change of 
hands and fortunes ; and to be running the gauntlet of management in a perfectly 
desperate manner. On the present occasion Mr. Sothern—a gentleman who 
used to play second walking characters at Wallack’s Theatre, and who under 
the auspices of Miss Heron, made a success in “ Camille””—is described’as the ma- 
nager, but from the ghostly presence of Mr. Bourcicault in and around the 
sacred precincts of the pay office, we are“disposed to think that the active and 
inéomitable author of the ‘“‘ Phantom” is, in reality, at the bottom of the enter- 
prise. Whoever has initiated the enterprise merits applause, for there is un- 
questionable hardihood in venturing a campaign at a time when matters thea- 
trical, always chronically dull at this se.son of the year, are waxing almost 
deathlike. 

Miss Heron gave us a new romantic drama, in three acts, called “ Mathilde,” 
prepared by herself from Sue’s novel of the same name,—thus, for the fourth 
time, appearing before the public as authoress, In a little speech which Miss 
Heron delivered after the play, and which might well have been omitted, the 
lady disclaimed all ambition of a literary kind, and said that she was driven to 
the use of her pen simply because the stage furnished such a limited supply of 
the peculiar sort of pieces which she needs for her humble talent. The state- 
ment was ingenuous, and conveyed more meaning than Miss Heron supposed to 
be clothed in her words. With the solitary exception of “‘ Camille ” we are not 
aware of any piece which entirely suits her talents, although three or four pieces 
more or less tainted with the sickening odour of the Camelia, have been 
pressed into the service. It was, we conceive, a somewhat unhappy confession 
to declare to an andience that she was unable to interpret the masterpieces of 
the English drama, and we are disposed to attribute it to the indiscretion of a 
hastily ived speech delivered amid the excitemeng of a success, and aimed 
after all to say a geod word for her own piece, perhaps at the expence of some 
one else’s, rather than a confession of histrionic incapacity. At all events we 
hope that Miss Heron will soon give us an opportunity to see that she did not 
mean, what her words certainly expressed—namely, that the only plays that are 
suited to her talent are the wishy-washy melodramas of the French sehool. 

Onr readers are probably acquainted with Eugene Sue's novel on which this 

rama is founded, and it is perhaps unnecessary to refer to the plot. For this 
reason we shall at once proceed to detail it in the most circumstantial manner, 
or at all events with that painful and elaborate minuteness which the expecta- 
tion of a long life and little to do in it can alone justify. Here it is. Mathilde, 
the heroine, has a husband who combines in his small soul all the pusillanimity, 
meanness, and vice, that can be decanted into such a limited receptacle. One of 








his indiscretions was that of signing somebody else’s name ; and this somebody 
else is of course the lover of Mathilde. His recommendations for the place are 
that he has an unquestionable influence over the husband—a kind of mortgage 
on his affections, by foreclosing which he can seize the wife Mathilde, 
and hand over the husband as a kind of balance to the sheriff; that he 

} a fortune of five millions; that he is a Mulatto; and that con- 
sequently he is the owner of many valuable dramatic vices. The ma- 
chinations of this gentleman induce the husband to abandon his wife, 
and the latter’s nataral unworthiness leads him to take with him into exile 
the wife of a friend. The Mulatto gentleman now has it all his own way ; 
he abducts Mathilde, conveys her to a roadside Inn, gives her an opiate, and gene- 
rally behaves in a highly improper way. She is fortunately rescued, and spared 
to us for the third act, and an interview with her husband who returns as if 
nothing had happened, and for a duel in which the atmosphere of heroes becomes 
cleared. It gives us great and virtuous satisfaction to say that the Mulatto and 
his dupe the husband are both killed. 


The-novel is of course fuller in its particulars than the play, and is indeed a 
very exciting and dramatic production—one of the best that Sue ever produced. 
Compressed into three acts, it is slightly tumultuous, and lacks those oily joints 
of narrative which in their proper place prevent the incidents from rattling. 
Miss Heron’s aim appears to have been simply to furnish herself with certain fa- 
vourable opportunities for the display of her powers, and in thisshe has been but 
moderately successful. The play, however, although violently absurd and con- 
ventional in many respects, is an exciting piece, and will doubtless prove one of 
the most valuable in Miss Heron’s scanty repertoire. We may mention before 
leaving the matter that the same novel was dramatised in London some years 
age, and that one of the best situations—that of the abduction and rescue of the 
heroine—has been used with great skill by Mr. Bourcicault in his “ Life of an 
Actress.” 

It is difficult to analyse the influence which Miss Heron exerts over her 
audience ; for the simple reason that it is more often accidental than de- 
signed. In the play of “Camille” there is a certain scope for desultory 
acting which admirably suits Miss Heron’s powers; but in the new play 
there is nothing of the kind, From the first moment to the last she 
is simply a wronged wife, and so tame at that, that were it not for the 
use of opiates in the second and third acts which clothe the acting in 
a veil of mystery favorable to the actress, there would be nothing at 
all to record af her, except that it was her misfortune to be wedded 
to a very mean fellow who had committed forgery. In the acts to 
which we refer, Miss Heron is seen to best advantage, and particularly in the 
third act, where her face is melodramatically white, and she is discovered sip- 
ping laudanum as a pastime. This scene is worthy of attention on other 
grounds ; for it is constructed on principles which have heretofore been utterly 
ignored by the dramatist. It is mighty fine and easy too to drown the passions 
of your heroine in laudanum, and it is interesting also to see her tippling the 
brown liquid as though she liked it ; but with all deference to Miss Heron’s pen 
we beg to suggest that this is scarcely the highest form of dramatic power 
either in author or actor. On the whole we prefer the phthisis of Camille to 
the laudanum of Mathilde. 

Without any positive gain as an artiste, we notice a good many exaggera- 
tions in the style of this lady, and a very strong tendency to overdo the 
natural, In Camille any little extravagance of action was attributed to the pe- 
culiar character of the woman, and of the class to which she belonged. But as 
Mathilde the same all is not y, and we must say that Miss Heron 
does many coarse things, A peculiar manner of carrying herself is not favor- 
able t» a drawing-room impression of high life ; it was coquettish and even 
more, in Camille, but it strikes us as decidedly loose and unlady-like in Ma- 
thilde. Miss Heron's old way of speaking has become a trifle more confirmed ; 
and if possible it hasa shade more “ blarney” in it; otherwise it is the same 
sing-song breakfast-table chat,—intoned in the cunning way that ladies affect 
when they have a little favour—-in the shape of a check for shopping—to ask of 
their lords before the monsters go down-town. Miss Heron is probably the on- 
ly actress living who uses this purely domestic voice for the highest as well as 
lowest purposes of dramatic elocution. It is unquestionably eminently effect- 
ive, especially when introduced with the glowing natural genius of the speaker, 
but it becomes wearisome from its level monotony. A certain degree of 
elevation, or at all events of contrast is necessary to the elocution of 
the stage, and it is in this respect that Miss Heron is purposely defective. 
She strives for the natural, as she conceives the natural to exist, and in conse- 
quence gives us our washing days and our periods of cold mutton, without com- 
pensating us with other things of a more poetic character. There is, we con- 
ceive, a line to be drawn between the excessively over-done heroes of the con- 
ventional stage, and the equally exaggerated affections of Miss Heron's ultra- 
natural style. Society imparts a certain dignity to the prosiest conversation, 
and a lady, even in the realest of life, talks a little differently from her chamber- 
maid. Miss Heron has not yet discovered the happy mean. It will come doubtless 
with more experience and with a better perception of art and poetry 

Throughout the performance, there were touches of great native genius, and 
they were hailed with the more delight, because they generally came unexpec- 
tedly, and by accident as it were. The faulty construction of the first act does 
not give Miss Heron much chance to distinguish herself except as a listener (the 
whole action iscarried on by a thoroughly organised system of eaves-dropping ;) 
the third act is weak and womanly ; but in the second there is an opportunity 
which Miss Heron does not neglect. Mathilde has been decoyed to the roadside 
house referred to, and is there supplied with the refreshment of a cup of tea 
which is drugged. After partaking of it, she becomes alarmed at her isolated situ- 
ation, and suspects terrible things. She hears some one bolting the doors, and 
presently the Mulatto enters. Throughout this scene Miss Heron was thoroughly 
artistic, and although the situation was merely one of extreme terror, culminat- 
ing in desperate courage, it was, we think, the finest exhibition we have yet had 
from this lady, and showed how admirable she can be when she permits her 
imagination to have some influence on her action and yoice. This scene, by the 
way, is somewhat too protracted, and after the entrance of the rescuers was very 
badly acted. The Mulatto is brought to terms by the threat that he will be 
branded on the forehead “ like Cain,” and one of the rescuers proceeds to heat a 
fruit knife at a spirit lamp, very much with the same degree of earnestness that 
oharaterised Mr. Mantelini when he proposed to end his “‘ dem’d existence” with 
a like weapon! This incident might well be omitted in the play. 

We were a little p in our expectations when we expressed the idea 
that Mr. Sothern would for the present occasion—and owing to circumstances 
peculiarly favourable—secure a goodly company of stars to support Miss Hercn. 
When we say that Mr. Sothern is by far the best member of the company we 
have, perhaps, said sufficient ; but we may add that Mr. Sothern has visibly im 
proved. In the first act he frequently abandoned himself to a ridiculous imita- 
tion of Mr. Charles Mathews, and was merely preposterous and elephantine. 
During the evening, however, he worked himself out of this, and played with 
attention to the business and decided effect. The other male members of the 
company are new to the Metropolitan stage—and likely to remain so for a long 
time. Miss Sarah Stevens supported Miss Heron ; the part was far beyond her 
powers, and was consequently deficient in effect. 

At Wallack’s Theatre the extravagance of “Deserct Deserted” attracts good au- 
diences and seems likely to run for another week or two. It is played now in 
two acts, and is much more enjoyable. All the suggesti that we vol d 
in our notice, have been acted on by the management. 

At Mr. Burton’s Theatre the Ronzani Ballet troupe pursue a precarious career 
—their efforts being received with notable indifference by the public. This was 
singularly the case on Tuesday, when a very meritorious ballet called “ Salvator 
Rosa” was produced for the first time ;—the house was disgracefully empty—dis- 
gracefully, because a company so excellent and energetic merits at least a share 
of the public patronage. Why the ballet is called “ Salvator Rosa,” and why the 
Neapolitan poet, painter and musician is introduced, we have been unable to 
discover. It is of very little importance however, for the family likeness in Bal- 
jets is so striking that the matter of name is of the slightest consequence. 

just as certain that the heroine will come up from the waters or down from 
the mountains, as it is that she will play with a scarf or on a tambourine, accord- 
ing to the imminent requirements of the text. In the present instance she comes 
down from the tains, and altogether has an unfortunate experience of the 
lowland countries, being chased therein as the Queen of the Brigands, and finally 
losing her life in an effort to save that of Salvator Rosa, who is, of course, the 
favourite swain of the lady. The principal characters are played by Mile. La- 
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their agers eh 
ions to public——One of the latest “British 
Galf was on the schooner Citizen. She was 
to, but was supplied with a cask of water, which she greatly 
Louise Moutet, who in a most adroit manner h 





















































Qeeranes of the Central Park, have publicly protested 
eral features in the accepted plan. We fear that disputes and 
waren dowd impending in this case also !——Another new ma- 
terial for paper has been discovered in a preparation of the remains of the 
it has been used in sugar-making and distillation —— 
stakes at Epsom, next in im to the Derby, there 
heat between Governess and Gildermere. In the deciding 
vi Queen and the Royal Family have been 
4 Parliamentary recess at Osborne House, Isle of 
t.——It is said that M. Thiers is about to publish his memoirs, in a 
single volume, entitled “Simple Notes, by Adolphe Thiers, ex-Minis- 
ter.”——The trial of Gen. Willtam Walker, at New Orleans, for a viola- 
tion of the Neutrality Laws has resulted, as was anticipated, in the dis- 
agreement of the Jury. The proceedings were a farce.——According to 
the Napoleon III. is said to have received a petition, 
with numerous signatures, in which the Count de Morny is asked for as 
Hospodar of Moldo-Wallachia !——Mr. Ten Broeck’s horse Babylon ran 
in ove of the Epsom races ; but came in last.——It is believed that Con- 
gress will request the President to take up the case of the barque Adri- 
atic, whose Captain carried her off from duresse at Marseilles. The plea is 
that she was illegally condemned.—Lord Edward Cavendish, son of 
the Duke of Devonshire, and Lord Richard Grosvenor, son of the Mar- 
uis of Westminster are expected here, on a six months’ tour through 
United States and Ca: ——The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
landing of the Loyalist Refugees in New-Brunswick, was celebrated in 
= J . eo. “ The Queen of doy yo married 
y proxy a rlin, a@ very rou passage to Lisbon, after 
her visit to her sister sovereign of t Britain——The U. S. 
of the Treasury has declined to grant clearance pa- 

pers to a vessel chartered at Charleston, for the purpose of bringing a 
cargo of African “ emigrants” to the U. S——Cardinal Wiseman is re- 
to be in a very precarious state of health. He has retired from 

on to his country-seat at Essex.——English papers chronicle a scan- 
dalous marriage, at Cheltenham. The Right Hon. Sir Stephen Lushing- 
ton, oe vernor of Bombay, and for a long od Chairman of 
Committees in the House of Commons, now in his 85th year, has espoused 
& buxom young servant-girl !——Two of the noted slavers on the Coast 
of Africa are named respectively The Spirit of 76, and The James Buch- 
William Schouler, a cape cand of great ability, for 

Many years connected with journalism, has returned to his old post at 
the of the Boston Atas.—The William and Ann, the vessel which 
pet General Wolfe to Quebec, and which was lately lying at New- 
port, been lost in the Mediterranean Mr. La traversed the 
whole country from Bombay down to the Southern Mahratta country, 
rough the Nizam’s dominions, Malwa, Central India, to 
provinces, and then down to Calcutta.— We learn 
r (North Iowa) Times, that an extensive gang 
of a ro and pirates has recently been routed near 
en, some fourteen of them arrested by a Vigilance Com- 

mittee, and ten thousand dollars’ worth of stolen property recovered. 
——The funeral car which conveyed the remains of Napoleon Bonaparte 
to his tomb, in the island of St. Helena, on the 10th of May, 1812, has 
been deposited during the past 30 years at the Rotunda, on Woolwich- 
common, and was an object of interest to all visitors, especially to those 
of the French nation. It has been determined by the government to for- 
ward the car to Paris as a present to France.——Mrs. Stevenson, widow of 
Mr. Stevenson, of Me we formerly U.S. Minister to England, is about 
ublishibg a series of letters, giving an account of her experience at the 
of St. James.—The Legislative session of Newfoundland was pro- 
rogued on the 10th ult., by his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor —— 
The Marquis of Dalhousie, accompanied by his daughters, has returned to 
England from Malta.—tThe clipper-ship Red-Jacket has outstripped all 
competition. She has made the run from Melbourne to Liverpool in sixty- 
seven days ——The Hamilton Spectator P ars in a new dress from type 
made at the Montreal Type Factory. is is practical protection —— 
Lord Wrottesly is about to resign the office of President of the Royal 
Society ——A sturgeon, 11 feet long, was caught lately by some Deal 
boatmen, in the British Channel.— Auriol, the famous French Circus 
ae Se contradicted in t a current rumour of his death ——Pelis- 
sier, the Duc de Malakoff, has not only made a Highland soldier one of 
the supporters in his armorial bearings, he has adopted the motto of the 
Dake of Wellington, Virtutis Fortuna ——Isaac’s Church, St. Peters- 
burg, has just been completed, after 32 years’ labour. The construction 
of building has cost immense cums, as large quantities of gold, mar- 
ble, malachite, and jasper have been employed in it——Mr. John Powers, 
& famous Californian horseman, recently rode, for a wager, 150 miles, in 
six hours and fifty-three minutes. He changed as often as he pleased. 
Osbalderton in his great match, several years ago, rode 200 miles in 
8 hours and 52 minutes,—A noted character is just dead here, the Baron 
Spolasco, a quack Doctor. His equipage and costume had rendered him 
ous.———Married, in London, J. Wallis Alexander, » 50n 

of Sir Robert Alexander, Bart., to Lad Lepel Charlotte Phi ugh- 
ter of the late Earl of Mulgrave, and sister of the Marquis of Wermasly. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































——Amongst a herd of remounts that were brought to Kirkee, near 
Poonsah, lately, was one most o 8 little — A tall six feet 
front rank man of the 3rd 








ry ste; up to the fractious 
little brate, and without much ado tucked the — , creature under 


his brawny arm, and amid the cheers and laughter of the whole corps, 
carried him round the parade ground, and set the astonished asleal 
down in as tame as ever Mr. Rarey could have made him. This is a 
merry little tale ; but it makes the insanity of expecti g such cavalry- 
men to be mounted in India only the more icuous.——From Edin- 
Sere we hese Yas De. ilson has wi! wn his name from the 


candidates for the Chair of Chem and that Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair has come into the field —_—T he total rabebie propert in Birming- 
£850,000.——A marriage is said to 

ofthe Manjuis and Moreblonsar of Weeks oe aa angler 
0 nster, > 

a ete and Sir Archibald L 


obitu late! 
of one famous in her day, es Sr ee 
Fanny Bias,” 

























































































Paris 

“ Divine Bigottini,” who, as rival to “ Sweet 
was @ dancer sparkling on the French 0 stage some 
Sow Jens ege. Her name (says the Atheneum) as a Summer fly m 
live encased in the amber verse of Moore’s “ Fudge Pamily.”——Mils 
oe Sen — her a. through Mr. Cheetham, M.P., 

a donation o to give an 

yo ye or Same oe gi annual subscription of 
sister of the Grand Duke of Baden ( 



































Cecilie Augusta, born 20th 








ly Association ——The youngest | yr 








September, 1839), is betrothed to Prince 











Ernest of Leiningen, a nephew ! 





June 12 
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the shark’s address to 


He 


the late Duchess of Orleans 
, on et ee ene 
same vault with those of Louis pe. The ceremony 


a nee of Foreign Am- 
Guizot and Thiers —— 
titions for divorce, or for judicial separation, pending in 
Court lately created in England by Act of Parliament.——Letters from 
Naples state that the batteries at Gaeta now mount 2,160 guns of the 
longest range. A long blockade by land and sea would be necessary to 
reduce the pli ohn O’Connell, son of the late Daniel O’Connell, 








and one of the principal repeal agitators, is dead———A line of steamers | 29¢h, 


from Galwa: projected..—Lord Derby has con- 
sented to e an immediate grant of £200 to the aged descendants of 
the late Henry Cort, who introduced remarkable improvements in the 
smelting of iron.—The Comnion Council of the city of London has 
conferred the freedom of the City upon Sir Colin Campbell and Sir 
James Outram. A sword of the value of one hundred guineas is also to 
be given to each of these distinguished soldiers——At the annual meet- 
ing of the Royal Geographical Society, in London, the President, Sir 
R. Murchison, invested two distinguished geographers, Professor Bache, 
of the United States, and Capt. Collinson, of Arctic fame, with the 
medals awarded to them by the —- Professor Bache was repre- 
sented by the American Minister, Mr. Dallas. It is ramoured in Lon- 
don that both Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston have promised a 
Baronetcy to Mr. John Walter, M.P., of the Times, in the event of either 
of them succeeding Lord Derby. Hence the urgent advocacy of the Times. 
Without placing implicit belief in this story, we incline to think that it 
has some foundation, because the Editor-in-chief, Mr. Delane, has taken 
the trouble to deny an imputation much less direct, made by a Provin- 
cial paper.——Th Circular says that Queen Victoria is in a fair 





e Court 
way of making another addition to the royal family before the close of the 

ear.—HMr. Rarey, the American horse-tamer, has been demonstrating 

is power over a wild Zebra, before a distinguished company in London. 
His experiments were quite succeseful_—The late John O’Connell held 
the sinecure and lucrative office of Clerk of the Hanaper, in Ireland.—— 
Two vessels, each 700 feet long, are in course of construction at Liver- 
pool, for freighting purposes on the shallow waters of India. They are 
to draw only two feet of water. Ofcourse they will be shipped piece-meal. 


——NMajor-General Wilson of Delhi is in London.——The small but beau- | Ge 


tifal estate of Waterford and Seafield, near Forres, pleasantly situated 
on the banks of the Findhorn, and extending to ninety-five acres arable, 
has been sold to Mr. R. Mackissack, Grangegreen, the purchase price 
being £6,500.——Suez is considered of such importance that the French 
Consulate is about to be a Consulate-General——The Marquis of Bath 
arrived at Lisbon on the 16th ult. with the Order of the Garter for the 
King of Portugal.——The extensive estates of the Earl of Granard situ- 
ate in the — of Westmeath have been sold by private contract to 
Colonel Fulke Greville, M.P. The purchase money was £125,000.—— 
The progress of a very remarkable work is announced. It is a current 
index to the Times newspaper. The proposed record gives the reference 
to every leading article, every Parliamentary p: ing or’ comment, 
every letter, every ting, every i be soe every notice of 
every subject whatsoever. It is a private undertaking ; and a small fee 
will be charged for reference.——In proof of the dullness of legal prac- 
tice in London, it is mentioned that no less than 100 sets of chambers 
are new to be let in the Temple alone, to say nothing of Lincoln’s Inn 
and Gray’s Inn.——Lord Lyndhurst has completed his eighty-sixth pari 
his Lordship is in excellent health. His seniors in the House of Peers 
are Lord Sinclair, who will complete his 90th year if he lives to the 
30th of July next, and the Marquis of Bristol and Viscount St. Vincent, 
who were born in 1769 and 1767 respectively.——Forty-six Actions have 
been commenced against Sir Joseph Paxton by persons connected with 
the Crimean “ Army Works Corps,” who allege that they were dismissed 
previous to the termination of the engagement entered into with him as 
representing the Government.—The Pau journals announce the death, 
at that place, aged 84, of the Baroness Bernadotte, widow of the brother 
of the late King of Sweden. She leaves one son, Baron Oscar Berna- 
dotte.——The hotel of Mdlle. Rachel, in the Rue Trudon, Paris, has been 
sold by public auction. The upset price was 120,000f., and the sum for 
which it was adjudged was 220,000f., exclusive of costs.——It is under- 
stood that Mr. Weguelin, M.P., who was recently Governor of the Bank 
of England, is about to join the banking-house of Mesers. Robarts and Co. 
——tThe returns of the British Board of Trade show a falling off in the 
exports during the month of April of a little over half a million sterling, 
as compared with April, 1857. This falling off is far less than is shown 
by the returns of the several preceding months, and is regarded as asign 
of revival in most departments of trade.——Rudio, the confederate of 
Orsini and Pierri, has been sent to Cayenne.——It is intended to con- 
struct a pier at Holyhead Harboyr, at which the American mail steam- 
ers could come alongside. The mails and passengers for London and 
the south would be landed there, without the necessity of their going 
round by Liverpool. 
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Ovituary. 


Tue Eart or Raxrurty.—We regret to announce the death of the 
Earl of Ranfurly, who expired on the 19th ult., at Dungannon Park, 
County Tyrone, after a short illness. The Earl only succeeded to the 
title on the decease of his father on the 21st of last March. The de- 
ceased, Thomas Knox, Earl of Raofurly, Viscount Northland, and Baron 
Welles, all of Dengannon, County Tyrone, in the peerage of Ireland, and 
Baron Ranfurly of Ramphorlie, County Renfrew, in that of the united 
kingdom, was son of Thomas, second earl, by Juliana, daughter of the 
late Hon. and Most Rev. W. Stuart, Archbishop of Armagh, and was 
born November 13,1816. He married in 1848 Miss Rimington, daughter 
of Mr. James Rimington, daughter of Mr. James Rimington, of Brom- 
head hall, Yorkshire, by whom he leaves a youthful family. The late 
Earl was for several years a member of the House of Commons, having 
represented Dungannon in that assembly from June, 1838, to January, 
1851. He was a Conservative in politics, like his brother the Hon. W. 
Stuart Knox, M.P. The eldest son of the late Earl, Thomas Granville 
Henry Stuart, Viscount Northland, born in 1849, succeeds to the family 
honours aad estates. 


At Tittenhanger, Herts, Elizabeth, Do r Countess of Hardwicke, in the 
95th of her At Bryndu, Bronllys, Wales, James B; , Esq., | 
Captain H.M.’s 8th ¢ of Foot.—At Harwood Hall, Essex, Philip Z. Co; 
Cobi. A. Pitsgerald Brace (helfpeyo°situ Regt, one of the Captains of nee 
Japt. A. -pay,) 37t +, OnE va- 
lids of that A weet crved throughout the Peninsular War.—In 
Edinburgh, Mr. James Simms, for about twenty years editor of the Northern 
Whig.—Lad t Leveson Gower, wife of t , brother 
of the Earl Granville. ACs ese Oe eee 
of Northampton.—The Rev. J S. Memes, LL.D. one of the ministers of the 
pape of Hamilton. T v. Doctor was an eminent a, litterateur, 
edit¥r of the life and w of Cowper, author of the life of the Italian sculptor 
Conova, and of numerous other contributions to literature. 


Appointments. 


ridge, who has for meay yess mot 00 one of the Ja 
Court of Queen’s Bench, has retired. Mr. Hugh Hill, Q.C., of the Ni 
cuit, succeeds him.—The election for Limerick 
Spal og , Mr. John —_ 
ght, a 
inde 


Hon. F. L. 





ern Cir- 
took place on the 2ist ult. There 
candidates. formerly a Lord of the Treasu , and Mr. 

Protestant, yy Roman Catholics because he belongs to the 

tt Opposition. . Ball declined the contest at the last moment, and 
3 was elected without 
= upon the Hon. and Rey. Augustus Duncombe, brother of Lord Faver- 


of the | C 


= Deanery of York has been | to Russell 


—_ 


Arnty. 


The head-quarters of the 57th Regt., under Lt.-Col. Warre, left Ma) 
for Alexandria, in the Pri Royal, screw steamer, on the 11th uli, 

the overland route.-——Between 50 and 60 men 
the battalion at Pembroke Dock have volun. 
aoe Seen aatien Rides, oak tave left to join their 
regiment.—The E. I. Co, have granted an annuity of £150 to 


Lieutenant Will who blew the Magazine at 
G. Rose, R.E., poy oe Pons an Inspector of Railways, Tuma 
gineers in China. 


t. the Hon. J.C. S 


of Z as Aide 
Camp.—It is probable the 22d Foot, at |. May re. 
turn to Portsmouth to garrison that fortress.——Maj.-Gen. Sir Jas, Chat. 
terton, comnating S9 cavalry brigade at Curragh Camp, has made an 
inspec‘ion of the 5th Royal Irish Lancers at Newbridge Barracks. The 
whole of the regiment were drawn up on foot, b> lage ar ain Their 
appearance created universal bati ach cavalry regiment 

to be supplied with lassoes. . 2 


curious error crept into our Gazette of the 14th ult., copied into the Albion 
The London paper, from which it was extracted, cut it short after 
in the 16th Foot. Hence our error about the Lieuten. 
the 100th, Canadians. We supply the omission. 
17th Ft; En Colquhoun to be Lt, w-p; br N Gilpin Smith, 
Mil to be Paymr. 8th; Ens Le Bran an to be Lts. 19th; D¢ 
Affleck, Gent, to be En. 21st; Bt- Steward to , V the Hon D Erskine 
who ret; Lt Bruce to be Capt. ; H J Oliver, Gent; to be En v Brown’ 
whose app canc; Asst-Sur Preston, from Staff, to be Asst-Sur. 23rd; G G Lig. 
dell, Gent,to be En. 24th; Ens Magill, 11th, and G V Wardell, Gent, to be Eng, 
; Asst-Sur John, fm Staff, to be Asst-Sur. 31st; StaffSur Atkii 
Sur, v Hoskin, dec. 32nd; H R Hardinge, Gent, to beEn. 49th; 
Mil Train, to be 


n, Gent, to be En. 60th; Capt and Bt-Lt-Col Gibbes, h-p, late Royal 
, to be Capt ; Lt Phillipps, to be Capt, v Bt-Col Gibbes, who ret ; Lt 
Milo in Cap, Newham, who rt; © Goaig, Gent tobe Bx, Gt: iG 
Robley, Gent, to » V Dewé, app canc. . su} , being abseni 
without leave; Asst-Sur Curran, fm Staff, to be Asst Sor. “76th; Lt Tripp tone 
Inst of Musk, v Preston, res. 78th; t St. George, 5th, to be Capt, vy Gra. 
hame, who exch. 96th; F Reid, Gent, to be En. 100th; Maj and Bt-Col G de 
Rotten , CB, to be Lt-Col, w-p; Joseph Hutchison, Esq, late Paymr 0: 
Irre v, to be Paymr. ‘Ist WI Reg; Serg-Maj Nolan to be En. 34: 
Batler, late Paymr, 67th Ft, to be Lt, v Archer, prom to an unatt com; 
Smyth to be Lt, v Butler, who ret.—Dep Batt; Qtmr Hopkins, fm 31st Ft, to be 
tmr, v Fitzgerald, who reton -o- Unatt; Lts Anderson, 37th Ft, Murpby, lst 
I Reg, and Manners, 97th Ft, to be Capt, mi rig od Staff ; Stat. 
Sur Downes, MD, fm h-p, to fi-p, and att to 21st Ft; J Mure, ditto, to 24th Ft 
Brevet ; Bt Lt-Col Gibbes, Ft, to be Col; Lt-Col Bedford, 60th, to be Col; 
Capt Brabazon, Mil Train, to be Maj.— Memo ; Capt Raynes, h-p, 23d Ft, perm 
toret by sale being about to become a settler in Canada. 





rr 


fm Bedford 


Ps 


War Orrice. May 28.—2d Drag Gds; Capt Price to be Maj, v Smith, killed 
in action; Lt Allfrey to be Capt; Cor de Montmorency to be Lt. 3d Lt Drags; Cor 
Unett to be Lt. 5th; Assist-Surg Atkinson, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 6th; 
Cor the Hon W O B Annesley to be Lt. 9th; Lt Shaw to be Capt, v Hutchinson, 
died of wounds; Cor Pretor to be Lt. 11th; $ Saunderson, Gent, to be Cor. 18th; 
Riding-Mr Greatrex, 5th, to be Riding-Mr. Mil Train; En Burslem to be Lt; Lt 
Milne to be Ins of Musk. Rl Artil; to be Assist-Surgs; Assist-Surgs Woodfall, 
Hardinge, Daltera, Galland, MD, O’Leary, from Staff. Scots Fus Gds; Capt 
Cooper, 93d Ft, to be Lt and Capt, v Knollys, who ex. 4th Ft;G W H hes, 

nt, tobe En. 6th; Lt Bennett to be Capt, v McCleland, who ret; En Hail, 
fm 48th, to be Lt. 7th; F C Keyser, Gent, to be En. 10th; A R Montfort, Gent, 
to be En; Lt Beale to be Adjt, v Sir H M Havelock, Bart, pro in 18th. 11th; Lt 
Naper to be Capt, v Tibbits, who ret; En Miers to be Lt; G Coote, Gent, to be 
En. 13th; P W Hughes, and D T Persse, Gent, to be Ens. 14th; Ens Haring- 
ton,, fm 17th, to be Ens. 15th; En Willis, fm 49th, and En Layard to be Lt. 16th; 
Assist-Surg Sly,fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 17th; F W Harington, E J Harris, an 
H G MacGregor, Gents, to be Ens: Assist-Surg Cuppage, Staff, to be Assist. 
18th; E C Prichard, Gent to be En; Asst-Sur Spencer, fm Staff, to be 
19th; EA Dickenson, Gent, to be En. 20th; En Burne to be Lt; 
Meares, 59th Ft, to be Asst-Sur. 22d; J Fraser, Gent, to be 
Sur Berkeley, fm Staff, to be Asst-Sur. 24th; Capt Lutman, to 
nings to be Capt; En Scott, fm 49th Ft, to be Lt; J F Caldwell, Gen 
28th; Ens Fitzstubbs perm to retby sale. 3ist; A GS Ma: , 
37th; FO eT mt,to be En. 48th; W R Tudor, Gent, 
G Shirley, and R O Oldworth, Gent, to be Sn. 

; Asst-Sur Knaggs, fm Staff, “a 


t, 
Gent, 
to be En. 


. , W-p, Eas Thornett, fm Gold Coast Artill Co: 
R Cecil P ,Gent. Gold Coast Artill Corps; T G Danger, Gent, to 
Brevet; to be Cols, Lt-Cols Montgomery, Ist Ft, Evelegh, CB, 20th, Taylor, CB, 
79th, and Somerset, CB, Rifle Brigade. 





Navp. 


Great Nava Demonstration.—The Lords of the Admiralty issued 
orders on Saturday for the whole of the ships now under fitment at the 
several dockyards to be got ready for sea with all expedition ; the whole 
of the steam squadron of reserve, including the Majestic, 80 ; Colossus, 
80; Hero, 91; Terrible, 21; and Emerald, 51; at Sheerness; and the 
Cressy, 91, and Royal George, 102, and sundry gun-boats are ordered to 
be got ready with all expedition. Orders were also issued for able and 
ordinary seamen to be entered at the several rendezvous and guard- 
ships, and naval pensioners, who will pass surgical examination, are to 
be taken on for further service, At the various dockyards great activity 
prevails in getting the screw ships of the line and other vessels ready for 
this great naval demonstration. The whole of the vessels are expected 
to concentrate in the Downs about the same time that the great French 
naval armament will rendezvous at Cherbourg. 


There are at present thirty-six screw men-of-war building in the royal 
dockyards. They will have 1960 guns, and will cost with ordnance and 
fittings about £4,000,000. Of these, 13 are ships of the line, and 9 
frigates.—The Mediterranean squadron under Lord Lyons was off Malta, 
early in May, the veteran Commander expecting the arrival of his suc- 
cessor, Vice Admiral Fanshawe—The Racehorse, 14, Commr. Wilmshurst, 
has arrived in Plymouth Sound, from the E. I. and China station.—The 
Cumberland, 70, Capt. Dickson, flag of Vice-Adml. Wallis, strack upon a 
rock on the 15th of March, in the River Plate, when going down for 4 
short cruise. Luckily the water was smooth, and she got off again with- 
out material damage, but sustained enough to necessitate her to return to 
England to be docked and repaired. She may be expected to arrive 
about the end of June. The ship was in the full charge of a pilot at the 
time of the catastrophe, and the Admiral was not on board, having some 
time before shifted his flag to the Virago steam sloop.—The Lords of tle 
Admiralty have appointed Mr. C. Richards controller of the victualling 
and transport services of the navy, v. Mr. T. T. Grant, F.K.S., retired. — 
Seventy-seven retired Rear-Admirals have been made retired Vice-Ad- 
mirals. The list commences with Rear-Adml. 1. Thompson, and closes 
with Rear-Adml. A, D. Y. Arbuthnot. It includes the Earls of Walde- 
grave and Leven. 

A commission has been appointed to inquire into the best means of 
Manning the Navy.—The Monarch, 84, sailing two-decker, Capt. Patey, 
flag of Vice-Admiral Bruce, late Commander-in-Chief on the Pacific sta- 


ate | tion, has arrived at Spithead, and proceeded to Sheerness, to be paid off. 


She has been 4} years in commission.—The Bulwark, 91, is to be laid 
down at Chatham.—The sloop Comus, 14, Comm. Jenkins, from Simon’s 
Bay, arrived off Plymouth, has received orders to proceed to Sheerness. 
—The Racehorse, 14, returned from China, will be paid off at Devonport. 
—Between the sailors belonging to H.M.S. Castor, and the sailors belong- 
ing to some Russian corvettes, lying in Simon’s Bay, about 120 in num- 
ber, there has lately been a dreadful fight. The town was kept in a0 
uproar. They fought with staves and stones—A commission appointed 
by the Admiralty is about to commence the inquiry as to the dress of 
the seamen of the fleet, with the view to the adoption of a universal 
style and improved material. 
Lieuts : P G Nettleton to George ; W A Smyth to Ariel.—Pymrs: to 
rd ships, C TE Coleumet to Edinburgh 3H SDs er, to Cormasallis ; G 
H L Wise, to Pembroke ; J F Phillips, to Arrogant ; J lard, to Blenheim ; 
JE Brooman, to Russell ; C A Pritchard to E. 3; H A Rowlston, to Hogue ; 
G A Lance, to Hawke; J G Paine, to Ajax ; and G Grant, to Hastings; for set 
vice on shore, W P O’Brien, to Edinburgh ; C W Eales, to Cornwallis ; W 
Wiles, toPembroke ; HS Collins to A ant; B Scott, to Blenheim ; 8 Fisher, 
; F Gramsmore, J Hay to Hogue; 3 De Vries, to Ajaz ; 





Eagle ; 
J Briggs, to Hastings ; wade D Back to Hawkee A’ Price is app Secretary to 
Adml B Reynolds, commr-in-chief at Devonport. 
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New Books. 


An American book got up in Paris and published here, in unmistaka- 
ble French type and paper, is @novelty. Such a one, in octavo form, is 
Mr. G. L. Ditson’s latest, entitled The Para Papers on France, Egypt, and 
‘“‘Bikiopia, bearing the N. Y. imprint of Mesere. Mason Bros. “ But what,” 
you will naturally enquire, “is the meaning of the title? What is 
Para?” Pare, then, isa Tarkish coin, of very small value ; and the defi- 
nition therefore, we presume, is intended to signify the unpretending 
character of the volume. But it is not particularly applicable ; for Mr. 
Ditson enters learnedly and elaborately into antiquarian lore, when his 
work ceases to be the transcript of an intelligent traveller’s journal. 

From Paris down the Rhone to Marseilles, and thence to Malta, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, Thebes, and the First and Seccnd Cataracts of the Nile, is 
a route 60 often passed over and so often described, that to give novelty 
and favour to it must severely tax a professed author. When he wrote 
a book on Circassia, three or four years ago, Mr. Ditson had the field 
more quietly to himself, and achieved, we think, greater success. Still, 
we must give him credit in this case also for an observant eye and a fa- 
cile pen, and a way of viewing things generally unobjectionable. His 
anti-English feeling indeed peeps out here and there; though the dis- 
plays of it are too inconsequent to deserve more than mere mention. 
The Paris edition is extremely neat; but the clerical errors are more 
pumerous than they ought to be. 

What capital books are written in these days for the rising generation ! 
How refreshing it is for us seniors to turn from the musty leaves of our 

and antiquated friends Coke and Wheatstone—ionocent of 
woodcuts and stripped of every risible property—to the fresh sparkling 
stories of Captain Mayne Reid, the Howitts, Peter Parley, and Grace 
Greenwood! Another volume has recently been added to this juvenile 
litrary. Under the title of Fred. Markham in Russia, reprinted by Harper 
Brothers, we have an account, from Mr. Kingston’s pen, of the land of 
the Czar, as it might and perhaps does appear to Boy Travellers. There 
are illustrations of all sorts, adapted to all tastes, and apparently as faith- 
fal as is requisite for the readers to whom the book particularly appeals. 
As an inducement to the industrious youth to extend his geographical in- 
formation, and to appreciate things which he sees in daily use around 
him, from noticing their ab in other countries, Fred Markham’s 
new work may not be useless. We have, however, such pleasing recol- 
lections of Messrs. Sandford & Merton, Robinson Crusoe, and Telemachus, 
and we entertained such sympathy with the heroes and heroines of the 
Arabian Nights’ Tales—their immorality and absurdity notwithstanding 
—that we are not sure whether the Boy Travellers in Russia will amuse 
their young readers so much by their narratives, as by the illustrations of 
their progress. These are very numerous and very creditable. 

Now has the pleasant season begun when a stroll through meadow or 
coppice may be made to furnish inexhaustibie and grateful lessons ; the 
idea of which is suggested by the receipt, from Messrs. Ivison & Phinney, 
of two works on Botany, by Asa Gray, Professor of Natural History in 
Harvard University. The one is a thick duodecimo of 600 pages, a Ma- 
nual of the Botany of the Northern United States, adapted to those who inves- 
tigate with laboured research the Flora of the vast regions indicated. 
To our unscientific eye, it wears indeed the look of a Dictionary or Cyclo- 
pedia ; and we own ourselves more attracted to the Professor’s less 
bulky tome, bearing the modest title of First Lessons in Botany and Vegetable 
Physiology. The 360 wood-cuts herein are also inviting aids for familiar- 
ising the student with his subject. If these two books have done their 
duty in schools, they should—especially the latter—do it with increased 
zest in the leisure of couutry retirement.—Or, if the young ranger find 
Botany too limited a pursuit for his enquiring mind, here—coming from 
the same source—is a fund of widely-ranging instruction and entertain- 
ment, ina new edition of Wells’s Natural Philosophy, illustrated by 375 
engravings. What mysteries of Nature are explained! What mechani- 
cal contrivances are described! How wonderfully is human force aug- 
mented by the adaptation of one to the other! Truly we live in habi- 
tual contact with marvellous contrivances, of which it is well to be re- 
minded occasionally by such publications as this. 

An extremely well executed little work is The Life of George Herbert, 
by Mr. G. L. Duyckinck, issued by the Protestant Episcopal Sunday 
School Union. It is written with taste and feeling.—Very acceptable 
also to the religious world must be Select Discourses, by Monod, Krumma- 
cher, Tholuck, and Julius Miiller, translated from the French and Ger- 
man by the Rev. H. C. Fish and D. W. Poor, D.D. These preachers 
have done much for Protestantism on the Continent of Europe, and are 
rightly esteemed among the bulwarks of our Church. Messrs. Sheldon, 
Blakeman, & Co. are the publishers of this duodecimo. The versions 
appear to be well rendered.—The admirable sermon preached on St. 
George’s Day, by the Rey. W. F. Morgan, D.D., has been printed by Mr. 
J.F.Trow. Weare glad to welcome it in permanent form. Copies 
may be obtained at the St. George’s Society Office. 

Fiction too is not wholly unrepresented in these dull times for the 
book-trade. Ticknor and Co.’s Household edition of the Waverly Novels 
progresses apace, and Quentin Durward has just beguiled us into dallying 
an hour with its fascinating pages, though known almost by heart. And 
we may hail this series the more naturally, because here before us is an 
excellent engraving of Sir Walter, in the May number of the Art-Jour- 
nal. It is from Sir Thomas Lawrence's well-known three-quarter length, 
in the Royal Collection. Curiously enough, this same number contains 
8 drawing of the bronze statue of Tom Moore, recently set up in Dublin. 
It is by his namesake C. Moore, an Irish sculptor ; and is by no means 
sag of expression, albeit any engraving gives but a feeble idea of sta- 





It scarcely comports with our duties to do more than announce the 
second volume of Mr. G. Ticknor Curtis’s History of the Origin, Formation, 
and Adoption of the Constitution of the U. S. Itis in octavo, and from the 
Messrs. Harpers. 
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Hine Avts. 


“ Only a Water-Colour!” is the supercilious remark which sometimes 
falls from the lips, when amateurs stand before a painting whose merit 
they cannot absolutely deny, and yet cannot adequately appreciate. In- 
deed, the low favour in which this branch of Art is held among Ameri- 
Cans is surprising, in view of their liberal patronage of other branches. 
And 4-propos of this point, we are reminded of an anecdote that has never 
been in print. 

Some few}years ago, a well-known diplomatist was resident in Wash- 
ington, whose popularity in social circles remained unaffected by certain 
Public misvnderstandings which led to his sudden withdrawal from the 
sphere of his labours. He was an amateur artist, of no mean skill and 
taste, and a great admirer of the English school of water-colours. The din- 
ing-room walls of his bachelor establishment were garnished with seve- 
tal choice specimens thereof ; and among these were a pair of Prouts, 
which had cost their possessor about fifteen hundred dollars. A friend, 
dining with him one day, casually asked if many of his visitors did jus- 
tice ed the rare beauty of these drawings. “Not often,” was the diplo- 
matist’s reply : “ but I had a gentleman here recently, who was vastly 
strack with them. He sat, where you are sitting, opposite those Prouts ; 
and I observed during dinner that his eye was frequently upon them. 





When the cloth was drawn, he asked leave to examine them more closely. 
I was flattered, of course. He looked at them carefally, and then said, 
on returning to his seat: ‘That’s a very fine pair of coloured prints 
you’ve got there, Mr. C. ; I wish you would tell me how I can import a 
similar pair!’ ” 

Now if any of our city readers desire to mark the difference between 
coloured prints and water-colour drawings, we advise them to step into 
Messrs. Williams & Stevens’s establishment, and there study a superb 
sample of the latter. It isa copy (by Mr. Fussell) of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s Scene from Midsummer Night’s Dream, painted by him in oil, six or 
seven years ago, for Mr. Brunel, the Engineer. The copy was made for 
the engraving purposes of Mr. S. Cousins, and can scarcely be exceeded 
in beauty by the original. The Scene is the exquisite one wherein Tita- 
nia dotes lovingly upon Nick Bottom, the Weaver, malgré the ass’s head 
wherewith the latter iscapped. Attendant elves and fairies, Puck and 
Peasblossom and Cobweb and Mustard-seed and the rest of them, diver- 
sify the action, some of the daintier sort bestriding Albino rabbits, and 
some balanced coquettishly on flowers or tiny twigs. The delicacy and 
imaginative grace which pervade the whole raise Sir Edwin, from the 
highest place among animal painters, to a high one in a loftier walk ; 
and the perfect beauty of the drawing shows how well Water-colours may 
combitie strength with tenderness. In justice alike to Sir Edwin and to a 
neglected branch of Art, we pray you not to miss this opportunity. 


ROMANCE OF A PORTRAIT. 

New Bond Street is just now the scene of a startling bit of romance. 
The House of Commons, it is known, has lately granted £2,000 a year 
for the purchase of a gallery of authentic portraits of historical English- 
men. Now, in the name of safety, what is an authentic portrait? Sup- 
pose the Commissioners deceived in their choice? What if 4 give us 
the face of Gondomar for the face of Raleigh—or the wig of Kirke for 
the peruke of Marlborough? Why then they mislead the public. They 
falsify history. 

The Bound Street mystery must sorely puzzle Lord Stanhope and his 
brethren. What evidence is sufficient to guarantee the authenticity of a 
portrait? Let the reader put a case. Suppose a century hence a “ por- 
trait of the Duke of Wellington” shall be found hanging on the walls of 
Apsley House? Suppose it shall be the only portrait of the Duke exist- 
ing in the house? Suppose it shall always have been called the Duke's 
portrait? Suppose all the Duke’s biographers and historians shall have 
described it as the trae embodiment and expression of tae Duke's pecu- 
liar genius? Suppose it shall have been engraved again and again, un- 
til the pulic know it as familiarly as they know the prints of Cromwell 
or Napoleon, or the face of Albert the Third on the current coin? Sup- 
pose it shall have been painted, as the chief treasure of the house, into 
groups of the Wellington family by emineat members of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and shall have been duly criticized at the May Exhibitions at Ken- 
sington Gore? Suppose it shall have been selected by the oldest friends 
of the house (men with memories going back close to the Wellington 
time, men who shall boast of having seen the hero of Waterloo, and 
danced at the Court of Queen Victoria) as the model for a great national 
monument? Suppose, at their instance, it shall have been used by the 
most eminent of the successors of Flaxman and Baily as such model, and 
that such monument of the Duke shall have been duly, and without sus- 
picion, erected in the most conspicuous part of Westminster Abbey ? Sup- 
pose—but that will do. Might not a portrait, so credited, be con- 
sidered authentic? Very likely—and yet the New Bond Street romance 
would seem to prove that this very picture, with all the bloom of proof 
upon it, might be only a poor copy of a portrait of Lord Hardioge, huog 
up by the great Duke out of kindly feeling for his friend! 

Now to our tale. Every one has heard of the famous portrait of Ad- 
dison at Holland House. Addison lived and died in that picturesque 
dwelling. The portrait is the chief charm of the place. Visitors gather 
round it to chat about S; and Tuatlers—about Swift and Steele, and 
Pope and Arbuthnot ; the young and handsome face beaming with be- 
nignant humour on the group. Who doesnot eee rapture with 
which Macaulay hangs on that pleasant countenance ? o has not seen 
Leslie’s admirable picture of the Fox family—Lord Holland and Lady 
Holland—and their confidential friend Mr. Allen, with the celebrated 
portrait brought in to complete the quartett of hospitality, wit, genius and 
refinement? Who has not heard of the subscription got up by Rogers 
and Mackintosh, and other wise men of the West, to place a marble copy 
of that genial presence among the great dead? Who has not gazed with 
wonder and veneration on the memorial in the Abbey, executed by the late 
eculptor, Sir Richard Westmacott, from the Holland House portrait—or 
read the brilliant description of it in one of Macaulay’s most delightful 
passages? Yet, we grieve to say, all this admiration and this emotion has 
been thrown away. The gentleman smiling in wig and claret-coloured 
dress, at Holland House, is not Addison. The same gentleman transfer- 
red to Leslie’s picture is not Addison. The same gentleman, stripped of 
his wig in Westmacott’s marble, is not Addison. By a frolic of the muse 
of history, ail this vicarious honour has been heaped on a distinguished 
personage of the Augustan age, Sir Andrew Fountaine, of Narford Hall, 
in Norfolk, Vice Chamberlain to Queen Caroline, and the successor of 
Sir Isaac Newton in the wardensbip of the Mint. What is fame? asks 
Byron. What is fame? Grose dies gloriously at his guns—and Grove 
lives immortal in your gazettes! 

The wey of this surprising fact was made in this way. Mr. 
Fountaine, of Narford, descendant and representative of Sir Andrew, en- 
ters a ome and sees what he is told is a portrait of Addison in Les- 
lie’s picture. Remembering the familiar face at home—preserved in 
three distinct portraits at Narford—he answers, “ This is no portrait of 
Addison, but it isof my ancestor Sir Andrew Fountaine.” This scene 
occurred some years ago, when Leslie’s engraving was just out; but 
country gentlemen are careless of glory ; and Mr. Fountaine, though a 
collector himself, enjoyed his laugh, and told his story pleasantly to his 
Narford friends over their port, cracking his jests at the wise London 
critics, but so far as the unprivileged world was concerned he let the dis- 
covery sleep until an enthusiastic friend took it up. But, the story told, 
the whole is done. The proofs of his assertion are ample, and indeed 
seem to us irresistible. Mr. Fountaine has now brought to London the 
originals of his tor ; one, a miniature we have before us as we write ; 
the other, the original from which the Holland House picture is a copy, lies at 
Mr. Farrar’s in New Bond Street, where we have seen it, where hun- 
dreds have seen it, and where, we have authority for saying, it may be 
seen by any one interested in the matter who chooses to call. 

But how comes a portrait of Sir Andrew Fountaine at Holland House ? 
This is easily suggested, though not proved. Fountaine was the inti- 
mate friend of Swift, Pope,and Addison. With Swift, indeed, his rela- 
tions were almost fraternal. Swift’s original drawings for the “ Tale of a 
Tub” are still at Narford—unless, indeed, they are lent to Mr. Murray for 
the use of his coming edition. Presentation books from Swift are also at 
Narford. Fountaine—a scholar, a traveller, and a collector—was pro- 
bably a visitor at Holland House. Family traditions also connect in 
friendship some of the Fountaines with Sir Stephen Fox. How the copy 
of his portrait got there—how it ever came to be considered as an Ad- 
disonian origiual—we are not able to say. Can anybody help us 
to clear up the mystery? For ourselves, we feel no certainty that the 
confusion between Addison and Fountaine is the whole of the mystery. 
There is an engraving of Congreve—the Kit-Cat pertrait—-wondrously 
Like this Fountaine original.— Atheneum, May 15. 
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HOW NOT TO SEE IT. 


In allusion to Mr. Layard’s Lecture on India, delivered in London 
since his return from a cruise in search of the causes of the Mutiny, we 
hinted a reason or two why Mr. Layard might have been deceived. The 
whole subject is admirably treated in the subjoined article, from a Lon- 
don paper of the 15th ult. 

Lieutenant Holman is said to have learned more about the world than 
any other traveller, because he saw nothing. It by no means follows 
that mere personal presence on historic scenes gives a man a better judg- 
ment as to the events of history than may be formed by a distant student. 
A traveller might go to the moon and know less about lunarian geogra- 
phy than astronomers can tell him; and the most misleading and false 
estimates of our own country, our manners, and our institutions, are con- 
stantly made by foreigners, who come over for a few weeks for the ex- 
ES purpose of learning all about us. M. Jules Janin, who visited us 

a the Exhibition Year, wrote the most ridiculous book about London 
society. The saying that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing—a say- 
ing often misapplied—is moet true about travellers, who go to a country 
with malice prepense to learn all about it. To be on the spot is gene- 





rally to be in the very worst place for getting at social facts and 
onal character. Mr. Layard went out to with the fixed and 
definite purpose of finding out for himself the real causes of the mutiny 
—he went oat for two or three months to pick up intelligence on the 
spot, and from people of the very best information. He associated with 
natives to get at the native feeling. That he has brought nothing back 
was only what a wise man—and Mr. Layard is only a very clever Om 
might. have anticipated from such a journey, undertaken in such a spirit, 
for such a purpose. He was precisely the man to fail. All India had 
heard of him, and was prepared accordingly. It was everybody’s busi- 
ness to get Mr. Layard to adopt his yer views and speculations, with 
the certainty that they would be well published in land. Mr. Lay; 
went out to be crammed, and was crammed accordingly. In the present 
circumstances of India, or rather in the India of the last six months— 
with the mutiny in full swing, with everybody’s ons and prejudices 
excited—when it was everybody’s interest to conceal something, or to 
drag something else into undue prominence—when the whole atmo: 
sphere, political and social, was charged with conflicting elements and 
suffused with false lights and disturbing media—trath would have been 
inaccessible even to an angel. Every inquirer must, from the nature of 
the case, be misled under such circumstances, and it was the business of 
all India, collectively and individually, to mislead. The time was one 
in which it was impossible to get at the rights of the story, and Mr. Lay- 
ard has special disqualifications for getting at the truth. He is a nota- 
ble, and people are always, though not always maliciously, playing false 
with notables. What chance would a duke have of getting at the real 
American character, if it were announced throughout ‘the Union that 
his Grace of Fitzbattleaxe was touring through the States with the ex- 
press object of publishing a book or delivering a lecture in London about 
American institutions? Add to this the peculiarity of Oriental manners. 
Mr. Layard is an inquisitive man. He goes to India to collect informa- 
tion with book and pencil in band—he asks all sorts of people all sorts 
of questions, on all sorts of subjects, on every one of which he has a lead- 
ing prejudice. It is the characteristic of an Oriental never to acknow- 
ledge ignorance of anything, and never to contradict, or to give an un- 
pleasant or inconvenient answer to a querist. The distinguished fo- 
reigner and Special Correspondent are the very men to be hoaxed and 
misled, and India at the present moment is the very place where it is 
everybody’s business to fly canards and to sell political bargains. 

That Mr. Layard’s recent lecture tells either absolutely nothing—or 
rather asserts much, and proves nothing—that it is a bundle of inconsis- 
tencies, and only re-states his own foregone conclusions—is just what 
might have been expected. We fully acquit him of the intention to mis- 
lead. We believe in his entire honour and candour, but he was not the 
man to learn about India. India, as we have said, is not at present ca- 
pable of displaying its real character ; and Mr. Layard did not set about 
bis work in the right way. The two unprotected females who went to 
the Upper Ganges for a spree had about equal time and opportunities 
for getting into the depths and crannies of the Indian mind ; and, while 
we can trust Mr. William Russell for a very accurate account of the 
colour of Indian plain, and the swirl of a Paddy-field, he and his friend 
Mr. Layard are the very last people to unrave! the enigma of the causes 
of the recent mutiny. Mr. Layard has his own private and personal dis- 
qualifications for the task. He parades them. He sets out by boasting 
that he is not a man of vulgar facts and statistics. “He hated figures, 
and detested averages.” But of what isa nation made up but these de- 
testable figures and hateful averages? On the very same page of the 
Times which contains “ Mr. Layard on India,” we find a curious synopsis 
headed “ Statistics of the United Kingdom.” A traveller studying EKag- 
land cannot dispense with his Porter and M‘Culloch. If Mr. Layard bad 
condescended to inquire into the population, the habits, and the institu- 
tions of India—the proportion which classes bore to each other—the 
effects of trade and agriculture on social happiness and customs—in a 
word, if he had applied to India Mr. Laing’s patient method and search- 
ing analysis, he would have earned a right to address an audience more 
discriminating than that which assembled on Tuesday in St. James’s Hall. 
If, as he tells us, the causes of the rebe!lion are remote and multiform, 
the investigation into them must be tedious, dull, dry, and continuous. 
It involves the very sort of work which he sneers at. 

But rejecting figures and averages—in other words, facts—Mr. Layard 





goes at once to the native gentlemen. We are not informed whether 
any question—still less a leading one—was put ; but here is the first an- 
swer given to his first query by “ almost the first native gentleman that 
he met in India.” At his very first spade-thrust, he was lucky enough 
to get at the root of the whole matter. We should like to know the 
native gentlemen whom a Providential arrangement threw at once into 
Mr. Layard’s confidence. The natives rebelled, it seems, because the 
Government has become immoral and unjust, especially in the matter 
of annexation. “ While the English Government was just and honest, 
God gave them prosperity ; but when the Government became unjust 
and severe, God afflicted them with, adversity, which generated discon- 
tent and rebellion.” Providence has interfered against us, because Pro- 
vidence disapproves of the annexation of Oude. Was the native gentle- 
man an Avatar of Spurgeon? This means—to say nothing of the odd 
religious view of Providence (or, in the native gentleman’s sense, 
Brahma) winking at or approving the policy of Clive and Hastings, and 
frowning on that of Dalhousie—that all India acquiesces in conquests 
and annexations of a hundred, of fifty, of thirty, and of ten years’ stand- 
ing, but is goaded into rebellion by the events of the five years from 1851 
to 1856. Now we will venture tosay that this is an English, not an In- 
dian, hypothesis. The Manchester mark is on it. The Indian mind might 
very reasonably be disturbed by the fact that the whole Peninsula was 
absorbed by British rule ; and it is quite conceivable that patriotic feel- 
ings long slumbering might at last be awakened. History has presented 
many instances of this. But it is contrary to human nature for a nation, 
during a whole century, to welcome a series of conquests and annexa- 
tions, and at last to break out into rebellion on a single and consistent 
instance of a uniform policy. To say that India had all along fretted 
under the conqueror’s yoke and at length resolved to break it, may be 
true, and is, at any rate, conceivable. But to say that the single act of 
the annexation of Oude made all the difference between morality and 
immorality—that the system which was possibly just and honest up to 
1857 then suddenly changed its character and became hateful to God 
and man—and that this change was instantly and universally appre- 
ciated by the common intelligence of universal India—is preposterous. 
We doubt whether a single Indian eo follows Providence and Mr. 
Layard in this distinction between Hastings and Dalhousie. 

Mr. Layard is not more fortunate in his facts than in his theories. 
“ Why,” he asks, “did not Government raise a single native regiment 
to put down the mutiny?’ What, we ask, are the Sikh and Scinde regi- 
ments? What are the Ghoorkas? What are the contingents which as- 
sisted at the capture of Delhi and Lucknow? The question is meant to 
imply that Government had not the confidence of the people, because, 
on the outbreak of the rebellion, it did not proceed to drill raw recruits ; 
but the very same argument would prove that the rebels had not the 
confidence of the country. Why did not the mutineers raise new native 
forces? for we are not aware that a single new regiment was trained and 
embodied by them. The answer in either case is the same—because the 
military authorities had something else todo. Their hands were suffici- 
ently full without sending out recruiting serjeants. 

But, besides the annexation of Oude, Mr. Layard assigns another 
cause for the mutiny. He dwells on our interference with native usages, 
especially instancing the law of inheritance and the marriage of widows. 
And here he betrays his purpose of prophesying smooth things to the 
English people, and falling in with popular prejudices, at the very mo- 
ment when he is producing inconvenient facts which run counter to 
those prejudices. Mr. Layard has to sail with two opposite currents. 
In England, one sets in favour of additional encourag t to missio! 
—in India, he finds dissatisfaction with the natural, reasonable, and in- 
evitable results of missions. His aim is to reconcile the two; and the 
device is curious and ingenious. He sees in India general discontent 
arising from the change in the law of inheritance and the permission 
given to widows’ marriages ; but these are the choicest triumphs of the 
missionary. The platforms boast of them, and desire to see them in- 
creased, because they are the natural results of missions. What says Mr. 
Layard? That the missionaries personally are most popular, but that 
the consequences of their labours form one of the chie causes of the 
mutiny. ‘He never heard a missionary labourer assigned as a cause of 
the outrage,” but he does know that legislative changes made in the di- 
rection of English and Christian ideas have led to the mutiny, We are 
invited to believe that the natives delight in the cause but detest the 
effect—rejoice in the instrament but abhor the work—respect and are 
pleased with the missionary, but mutiny against the consequences of his 
preaching. Does Mr. Layard seriously mean that the natives like Chris- 
tianity so long as nothing comes of it, and that the right thing for us at 
home is to give every facility and scope to missions on the understand- 
ing that nobody is converted, because conversions lead to inconvenient 
results? Or does he mean to say that it is possible to Christianize In- 
“dia which he hopes and prays for, and still to prohibit all interference 








with the native institutions of inheritance and widows’ marriages ? Does 
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in corroboration of its truth ; but when 
tages conferred on other places by the new regu- 
Canal, which have had their origin in the aboli- 
Sound dues, it is almost impossible not to advert to the great 
for the worse, in meantime, that has taken place in the con- 
of the people of Elsinore, in consequence cf the same measure 
has elsewhere been so beneficial. Elsinore was nearly, if not alto- 
dependent for the support of its 8,000 inbabitants on the trade 
was derived from shing the supplies required by the numer- 
vessels that — were compelled to call there to pay dues and 
clearances. With the exception of some Norw ships, whose 
owners find that they can ure visions and some other stores 
cheaper there than at home, few vessels of any other country now touch 
there. Already 1200 of the inhabitants, and these, of course, among the 
most wealthy, have taken their departure, and as the habits of the peo- 
there have almost always been improvident, many of those who re- 
maino are little beyond the condition of paupers ; so that measures have 
become necessary to be taken for the erection of a huge workhouse, in 
which it is most likely a very large portion of them will shortly congre- 
gate. The people there, who have long fattened on spoil, could never 
reconcile themselves to the idea that they were to be deprived of what 
oy called their privileges ; and as soon as they found that trade could 
no longer be made subject to their exactions, they lost no time in mak- 
ing the attempt to obtain a settlement for themselves on the nation as a 
compensation for the losses which they alleged they had sustained. They 
sent an address to the King, in which they required—Ist, That Elsinore 
should be declared, in every sense, a free port, where no duties either of 
importation or ee should at any time be levied ; 2dly, That the 
Government should construct a railway so as to connect the town and 
neighbourhood more immediately and more conveniently with Copenha- 
nm ; and, Sdly, That all local taxes and assessments for every purpose 
no longer be levied on the inhabitants, but that they should be 
defrayed from the public revenue of the kingdom. 
“To the first and last a decided negative was given, while in regard to 
the second, as the railway reingped ey“ of a plan for the development of 
the resources of the country, did not exceed twenty-six miles in 
, means were taken to meet their yiews ; and it is not at all im- 
le that the result may prove to be of service in a way that was 
not originally anticipated, as it will afford a more rapid and convenient 
means of conveyance than the steamers Hamlet and Ophelia now supply ; 
and may in consequence ere long acquire a new distinction as 
& sea-bathing and watering-place, for which, from the excellence of its 
situation, the beauty of its environs, and the lovely scenery of the Sound, 
it seems to be peculiarly well adapted. Suitable arrangements are mak- 
ing to have this suggestion carried into eff'ct on a proper scale, both of 
comfort and convenience, and the Castle cf Kronborg, Marienlyst, and 
Hamlet’s Grave may thus at no very distent day become “ familiar as 
old words”’ to a very different description of visitors from those 
who have hitherto had an opportunity of endeavouring to discover some 
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visible trace of that ‘Prince of Denmark’ whose name the genius of our P 


immortal Shakepeare has identified with every spot in the locality.” 


A Prerry Srreer Decorarioy.—The Turin correspondent of the 
Times, describing the fétes there on the tenth anniversary of the Con- 
stitution, writes :—* The decoration of the streets and squares of Turin, 
in the way of dra and illumination, is, in some instances, of a most 
elaborate kind. The Via di Po, which, at this moment, with one of its 
sides in brilliant sunshine, presents, when viewed from either extremity, 
& gorgeous and really beautiful spectacle. I must premise that during 
the whole of the last eight or ten days operations of the most laborious 
and (to a stranger’s eye) mysterious nature have been going on in this, 
the busiest and handsomest street in Turin. The houses are lofty, three 
storeys above an entresol and below the attics, and are built over por- 
ticos, lining both sides of the street throughout its length, which is con- 
siderable. Between every two windows of the third storey ropes have 
been fixed, connecting the two sides of the street and supporting a com- 
poe apparatus of pendent ropes, pulleys, chains, and wires, also 

origontal bars of wood, as long as the carriageway is wide, and which 
are suspended in the centre of the street, at right angles to the houses, 
at a height of about twenty-five feet from the ground. Every fourth 
rope was without pendent cords or crossbars, and on theee fourth ropes 
had been passed, as on a curtain rod, festooned draperies of a brilliant 
Turkey red, lavishly fringed and tasselled with gold, and bearing in the 
centre the cross and crown of Savoy. The festoons were long near the 
houses, and gradually diminished in length towards the middle of the 
street, again somewhat prolonged. So that to a person in the Pizza del 
Castello or the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuelo, who looked down the whole 
length of the street, this appeared like one vast tent of the richest crim- 
son and gold. Thus it remained all yesterday. Early this morning the 
workmen and the blue war tower were again in fall activity, and before 
noon the decoration of the street was complete. Oae of the three ropes 
that intervene between every two falls of drapery now supports, hung 
along the crossbars and horizontal chain, rows o! large globes of white 
and red glass, in which to-night lights will be placed. The same globes 
are suspended along the chains which depend from the extremities of the 

and are festooned up to the walls. Alternating with this ar- 
rangement of globes are rows of fuchsias, arranged in the same manner. 
The fuchsias are formed of white gauze, some of white and red, strained 
on wires. They are extremely graceful in form, and from the heart of 
each blossom, mooping, as in nature, hangs a cluster of five coloured 
lamps. Every fourth rope has no crossbar, but merely supports four cords, 
at the extremity of each of which dangles a monster fuchsia, with coloured 
lamps hanging from every leaf, and below it a smaller flower, and below 
that a smaller still, all hung with lampe of bright-coloured crystal. The 
fuchsias on the garlands and chains are very thickly set. On those in 
front of my windows I count thirty-nine blessoms on each. Generally 
speaking, I know nothing more dreary and shabby-looking than the ap- 
paratus for illumination when seen in broad daylight ; but the present 
case is an exception, and the appearance of the street, with its crimson 
and gold draperies, its graceful fuchsia bells, its shining globes of colour- 
= and its countless little coloured buckets of the same material, 
asky that is —_ cloudless and in a glare of sunshine, is ex- 
tremely picturesque pretty, quite like a scene out of a theatrical 
fairy spectacle.” 

INAUGURATION OF THE JENNER Monumext.—On Monday, May 18, the 
Jenner monument, recently erected in Trafalgar Square, London, was 
inaugurated by Prince Albert. The monument consists of a bronze sta- 
tue, representing the great discoverer in a sitting posture, and is placed 
next to the statue of Sir Charles Napier, at the west side of the square. 
Contributions to the fund for its erection have been received from all 
parts of the world. The statue was uncovered during the day, and at 
three o’clock in the afternoon Prince Albert arrived at the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, in Pall Mall East, where it had been arranged that 
the inauguration should take place. Amongst the company present 
were the Marquis of Lansdowne, Sir John Forbes, Sir J. Macgregor, 
Bart ,’ Professor Ferguson, -Drs. Elliotson, Hawkins, Pagett, Conolly ; 
Sir Charles Landseer, R.A., Mr. D. Maclise, R.A., &c. His Royal High- 
ness said that he attended there to do honour, with those present, to the 
memory of Jenner, that being the anniversary of Jenner’s birthday, and 
in order to mark his sense of the inestimable benefits bestowed upon the 
human race by that great phil and philanthropist. The disco- 
very of vaccination was not the result of mere accident like many other 
discoveries, but it was the result of long and thoughtful observation and 
reflection, to which the discoverer’s whole life was devoted. This coun- 
try might be justly proud to number among her sons such a man as Jen- 











Tae Artaytic TeLeGrarH.—The cable at Keyham has now been 
stowed away on board the two vessels with which last year’s attempt 
was made, The total length of cable with which the attempt was made 
last year was rather under than over 2400 miles, which was so near the 
quantity actually required to span the distance that the first loss of 300 
miles proved fatal to the whole attempt, for that time at least. Now, 
however, the le cable on board both vessels is precisely 3012 miles, 
exclusive of the ends, of much greater weight and thickness, and 
which amount to about 30 miles more. There is therefore in round num- 
bers 3050 miles of cable to submerge between two points only 1950 sta- 
tute miles apart, so that 1100 miles, or about 40 per cent., is allowed for 
accidents and slack in paying out. This immense cable, which weighs 
about one ton per mile, will be equally divided between the Agamemnon 
and Niagara. All the ships of the squadron will leave Plymouth about 
the 24th or 25th of this month (May) on their a trip, which 
will kee 4 from six to ten days. The squadron;then returns to Queens- 
town, starts for the great attempt about the 10th June. Both ships, 
with the accompanying frigates, make all speed to the Atlantic, or rather 
to the centre of the space to be traversed by the cable, which is about 32 
degs. west of Greenwich. Here the splice between the two halves will 
be made without loss of time. There is 1500 fathoms water where this 
join must be made, and both vessels will remain stationary until the 
splice has well settled on the bottom, when the Niagara will at once steer 
for the New World, and the A, return to the Old. The depths 
to which the Niagara will have to sink her portion vary quickly and irre- 
gularly from 1500 to 2500 fathoms, or from 1} to about 34 miles ; and 
this is the case also with A, ’s portion of the distance. But on 
the American side the water shoals easily and gradually towards New- 
foundiand, whereas on the British portion of the ocean the Agamemnon 
will have to surmount a tremendous ridge, which may be called the 
Andes of those vast submarine plainsof the Atlantic. It commencesat about 
5° west longitude, and in the course of a few miles the water suddenly 
shoals from 1750 fathoms to 550. Up this vast rocky op dha 
as steep as the side of Mont Blanc—the cable must be laid with extreme 
care. This difficulty once overcome, the way thence to Valentia be- 
comes comparatively of no account. In case of dangerous weather 
arising the first consideration in all cases will be, of course, the safety of 
the cable. Each vessel is provided with reels of strong wire rope which 
can be attached to buoys made in the manner of ordinary fishing floats, 
though, of course, capable of sustaining a weight of several tons. Pro- 
vided with this apparatus, the cable may be cut without reluctance, if 
ever the weather threatens, and the end of it (firmlygsecured to the rope 
and buoy) allowed to rest almost upon the bed of the ocean, to be hauled 
up directly the storm has passed.—London paper, May 18, 


Sue.iey’s Expvtsion rrom Oxrorp.—It was a fine spring morning on 
Lady-day, in the ~ 1811, when I went to Shelley’s room ; he was ab- 
sent ; but before I had collected our books he rushed in. He was terri- 
bly agitated. I anxiously inquired what had happened. “I.am ex- 
pelled,” he said, as soon as he had recovered himself a little. “I am 
expelled! I was sent for suddenly a few minutes ago ; I went to the com- 
mon room, where I found our master, and two or three of the fellows. 
The master produced a copy of the little syllabus and asked me if I were 
the author of it. He spoke in a rude, abrupt, and insolent tone. I 
begged to be informed for what purpose he put the question. No an- 
swer was given ; but the master loudly and angrily repeated, ‘ Are you 
the author of this book?’ ‘ If I can judge from your manner,’ I said, ‘ you 
are resolved to punish me, if I should acknowledge that it is my work. 
If you can prove that it is, produce your evidence ; it is neither just nor 
lawful to interrogate me in such a case and for such a purpose. Such 
f ings would become a court of inquisitors, but not free men in a 
free country.’ ‘ el fay choose to deny that this is you composition ?’ 
the master reiterated in the same rude and angry voice.’ Shelley com- 
plained much of his violent and ungentlemanlike deportment, saying, “ I 
bave experienced tyranny and injustice before, and I well know what 
vulgar violence is; but { never met with euch unworthy treatment. I 
told him calmly, but firmly, that I was determined not to answer any 
questions respecting the publication on the table. He immediately re- 
peated his demand. I persisted in my refusal ; and he said furiously, 
‘Then you are expelled ; and I desire you will quit the College early 
to-morrow morning at the latest.’ One of the fellows took up two pa- 
pers, and handed one of them to me ; here it is.” He produced a regular 

t of expulsion, drawn up in due form, under the seal of the Col- 
lege.—Hogg’s Life of Shelley. 


Moputz. Tirrens.—This lady, now the brightest star of the musical 
stage, is a native of Hamburgh, but of Hungarian extraction, and de- 
scended of a noble family. She was born in 1834, and is thus in her 
twenty-fourth year. Like most great musical artists she showed a dis- 
position for the art at an early age, and, afier having received instruc- 
tions from an eminent Italian master, she appeared on the Hamburgh 
stage at fifieen. Her outset in life was romantic. A young man of coa- 
siderable fortune fell in love with her and sought her hand ; but her un- 
conquerable attachment to the stage led her to reject his addresses. Her 
guardian (her father was then dead) used all his authority and influence 
to get her to withdraw from the stage, and a sort of compromise was 
made tha: she should do so for 12 months at all events, to return to the 
stage at the end of that time should her inclination for it continue 
abated. At the end of nine months her love of her art prevailed: she 
returned to the stage, sacrificing to it her domestic prospects. While per- 
forming at Hamburgh she was seen and heard by the directors of the 
Opera of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, who immediately engaged her. At 
Frankfort she appeared in the great parts which have since rendered her 
famous. Her growing celebrity attracted the attention of the director 
of the Imperial Theatre at Vienna, with whom she entered into an en- 
gagement for three years, of which one year is yet to run, her present 
visit to London being on a congé fora limited time. At Vienna she 
soon rose to the height of public favour, and was on the point of renew- 
ing her engagement with the direction of the Imperial Theatre, when 
Mr. Lumley, arriving at Vienna at a critical time, was enabled to make 
her a more eligible proposal, and to secure her for her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

Conviction or Two Baronets Unper tae Game Acr.—Sir Joho 
Lister Kaye, Bart., of 54, Portland-place, London ; Sir Charles Henry Ib- 
betson, Bart., of Blount’s Court, Reading ; and Mr. William H. Fryer, 
solicitor, of Wimborne Minster, were summoned lately before the county 
magistrates at Wimborne for killing 38 pheasants out of season at Lyt- 
chet Maltravers, Dorsetshire. The defendants did not personally appear, 
and after service of the summons had been proved, the cases were pro- 
ceeded with separately against each. It appeared that on the 2d, 3d, 
and 5th of February last the party were out shooting together, when a 
number of pheasants were killed. The chief witness was the person who 
had been employed as gamekeeper on the estate, and he had written a 
letter to Sir John Kaye, stating that he had been offered £20 to lay the 
information, which be now acknowledged to be false. It was also stated 
on the part of the defence that he had counselled the killing of the 
pheasants on the ground that there were too many hens left yy the gen- 
tleman who had the shooting up to the Ist of February. Sir John Kaye 
was convicted of killing 15, Sir Charles Ibbetson four, and Mr. Fryer 
10, the penalty being £1 for each head, with all reasonable costs. 





Tue Late Dvucuess or Orteans.—In the case of the Duchess of Or- 
leans, whose unexpected death at Richmond on Tuesday morning is an- 
nounced, there are circumstances calculated to deepen the natural pathos 
of the event. Not that in itself there is anything striking in the termi- 
nation of her comparatively short career ; she appears to have had the 
good fate to die serenely, as she, for her own part, chose to live. It is, 
of course, the contrast between the glorious promise of her youth, when 
a place on one of the chief thrones of Europe seemed secured for her, 
and the quiet and premature close of her days as a refugee, like the rest 
of the ex-royal family of France, in England, that offers to the moralist 
the latest illustration of the uncertainty of fortune. Six years before 
the fatal days in February 1848, when the crown of France, her son’s in- 
heritance, was dashed to the ground in the shock of revolution, she, and 
the country of her adoption, euffered an irreparable bereavement by the 
accidental death of her hasband. The Duke of Orleans was the only one 
of the sons of King Louis Philippe for whom the French people seemed 





to have apy personal li or respect, and it was believed that 

life been , the ies that overtook the self-willed a he 
involving in common ruin not only his whole family, but, tem 
at least, France itself, would in all human probabi 

Though throughout her widowhood she had lived in strict 
yet during those terrible three days of the 

showed herself thoroughly wortby of her 

a royal Princess. H 

claims of the Count 

filled the Chamber of Deputies, on the second day of the outbreak, Wag 
one of the few really heroic and romantic incidents of that miserable 
business. But “ the age of chivalry was gone” for her, as fur Marie Ap. 
toinette ; no generous intercession arose, and the latter Princess 

into obscurity, exciting as little sympathy as did the other, in still more 
evil days, in passing to the scaffold. In all the calamities that have 
overtaken her, domestic as well as public, the Duchess exhibited true 
dignity and resignation, bearing her misfortunes as becomingly ag her 
honours; and love, admiration, and respect, which accompanied her 
through life, follow her to the grave.—Ldinburgh Scotsman. 


Tue Bowararres.—The Moniteur contains five columns about the pedi. 
gree of Bonaparte, from Anno Domini 1170, when the first of that name 
headed an Italian league at Treviso against the German invaders under 
Frederic Barbarossa. John Bonaparte signs a treaty at Constance on 
behalf of Italy, and writes himself consul, being in fact le premier consul of 
his race, in 1182. Two centuries after the Bonaparte escutcheon on their 
bouse in St. Andrew’s Square at Treviso is ordered to be broken by 
Venice, and 440 years afterwards that Republic is suppressed by a Bong. 
parte at the treaty of Campo Formio. Details are given ot the family’s 
removal to Florence, San Miniato, and Corsica ; of the sack of at 
which Jacopo Bonaparte assisted in 1520, and of a comedy, La Vedoug, 
fram the pen of another about the same period. Muratori’s Antiquitaig 
Ttalice, vols. 8, 9, and 12, folio, contain numerous diplomatic documents 
signed by members of this stirring house, ever active in all the revyoly. 
tions of medisval Italy. 

But the oddest revelation is the fact that Malaparte was the original 
name before 1170, just as it was of the Bolognese eon! Malatesta, the 
change having been voted by popular acclaim in public assembly at 
Treviso. So far the Moniteur. But it might be added that the B 
nais family, through which the present Emperor comes, had undergone a 
mas similar change of name at the request of Marie Antoinette. That 

ouse had been known for ages in Poitou as Seigneurs de Bellescouilles, 
an appellation not quite fitting the Court at Versailles, and altered ac. 
cording. It is rather remarkable that a I., in the Moniteur of 224 
Messidor, an. XIII., 1805, had scouted all idea of ancestry, and ordered 
a formal declaration to be inserted that his house dated from Marengo, 
quoting the lines of La Fontaine, “ Rien n’est qu'un sot ami,” 
meaning the person who had drawn out his pedigree. However, as a law 
about upstarts and usurpers of nobility is carried, it is now found adyi- 
sable to show that the “ fountain of honour” is itself a genuine,tap— 
Globe's Paris Correspondent. 


Cruise or THE Yacut “ Miranpa.”—A few days ago Mr. Gray’s yacht, 
the Miranda, arrived in Southampton Water from a six months’ cruise to 
the Canary Islands, the West Indies, and the United States of America, 
The Miranda is about 90 tons burthen and has a crew of nine men, chiefly 
natives of the Isle of Wight and Southampton. Mr. Gray undertook the 
voyage in search of entomological specimens, and obtained a rare and 
beautiful collection of insects, particularly from the Canaries and Barba- 
does. The Miranda reached Jamaica about the time at which the Ame- 
rican man-of-war Susquehanna arrived there with her crew struck down 
with yellow fever. The Miranda’s crew escaped the fever. Mr. Gray's 
insects are in a beautiful state of preservation. He landed at Charles. 
ton, in South Carolina, and sent his yacht home from thence, purposing 
to travel a thousand miles in the United States and then to come to Eng- 
land in asteamer. He fully expected to reach this country before his 
yacht, but the latter has arrived at Southampton before him, having 
made a splendid run of 4,000 miles in 23 days, averaging about 160 
miles a-day. There is only one instance known of such a yacht per- 
forming a similar voyage as the Miranda has done during the last six 
months.—Times, May 26. 

A Goop Exampte ror Postic Men.—Sir Benjamin Hall, the late 
Chief Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, during the two years he 
was in office appointed fifty-seven men who had served in the late wars 
to places as park keepers, park constables, and other somewhat similar 
offices, admitting those only who could produce with their discharge the 
most unexceptional references from their commanding officers; and 
these fifty-seven gallant fellows wear upon their breasts forty-nine Cri- 
mean medals, six Indian medals, one Kaffir war medal, one China medal, 
one Baltic medal, four medals for distinguished services on the field, 
nine good conduct medals, one French good conduct and long service 
medal, one French war medal, and one Sardinian medal. They have 
also 139 clasps declaratory of the actions in which they have been en- 
gaged ; three of them wear the Legion of Honour, and three others have 
that most noble of all distinctions, the Victoria Cross, making a total of 
219 marks of honour possessed by these fifty-seven men. Of those who had 
won the Victoria Cross, one has the China medal, the French war medal; 
and the Crimean medal with three clasps, and he now occupies a new 
lodge at Holyrood Palace. Another has the Ghuznee medal, and the 
Crimean medal with three clasps, and he lives at the new lodge at the 
Marble Arch. The third has the Crimean medal with two clasps, and is 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour ; he also occupies a lodge which has 
recently been built in the long walk of the Regent’s Park. 


Havetocks’s Grave.—We have seen a letter written by a British off- 
cer, stationed at Alumbagh, which was recovered from the wreck of the 
Ava, and from which we are allowed to extract the following sentences, 
referring to the grave of Sir Henry Havelock. It is the only reference 
which we remember to have seen to the hero’s earthly resting-place, 
and exhibits the enthusiastic regard felt towards him by his officers :— 
“T am now in Alumbagh, General Havelock’s grave is in the compound 
—a narrow strip of ground, with a scathed and blighted tree to mark 
the spot. Truly, there is an end ofall things. Little did we think that, 
during that victorious and monarch-like career of his from Allahabad to 
Luckaow, he was marching only to lay his morta!-frame in that narrow 
strip of ground. But it is not to form his final resting place. At the 
expense of the officers whom he led so well, the honoured remains are at 
once to be sent home to England, there to mingle, I doubt not, with the 
dust of her most illustrious dead. Only yesterday I gave my signatare 
to this step. The measure, I need not say, is perfectly unanimous, 

I regard it as a distinguished privilege to contribute to such an act. I 
ever I return to England, the tomb of Sir Henry Havelock, in Westmit- 
ster Abbey, will be visited by me with no common feelings.” — 

Witness. 

Dr. Rosz’s Mepat.—The gold medal presented by the survivors of 
the crew of the steam frigate S: to Dr. Rose, is on exhibition at 
Tiffany's. It is of solid gold, five ounces in weight and two inches in 
diameter. On one side is the representation of the S , and on 
the other an inscription : “ Presented to Assistant Surgeon Frederick 
Rose, R. N., by the remnant of the crew of the United States frigate 
S , who returned to the United States in good health, as 
mark of their appreciation of his generously volunteered profession 
services, rendered their ehipmates, who were afflicted with yellow fever, 
April, 1858.” 

Tarsore To A Brirish Consut.—The London Gazette, received by the 
Africa, announces the transfer of her Britannic Majesty's Consul at this 
port, Edward W. Mark, Esq., to the Consulate at Marseilles, Mr. _ 
sojourn in Baltimore has been of short duration, but of sufficient lengt 
to impress all, both in his official and social relations, with a true appre 
ciation of the urbanity of his deportment and his fitness in all respe¢ 
for the position he occupied in this city.— Baltimore American, June 4. 


Horse-Eatte.—Horse-healing is a subject as interesting as that ‘ 
horse-taming, which is now a good deal occupying the public mind. 13 
illustration of the former subject, I may notice that in the year 1 4 
there was a Sieur Tunnestrick at the Hague, who healed instantaneor y 
horses dangerously wounded in the head. - He professed to cure 0 *s 
animals also, bat my nete on him only contains a reference to his prac 
tice on the horse. In January, 1772, in presence of the Staditholdst, 
and other eminent persons, a large pail was driven into the head 0 “ 
horse ; it was then drawa out by pincers, when Sieur Tunnestrick — 
up to the animal, injected a fluid into the wound, and in five or six ro 
utes, the horse was as lively and well as if nothing unpleasant had hap- 
pened to him. Is anything more known of Tunnestrick 1—Noles 


IntenpED ResiGNATio or THE Biswopr or RocuesTer.—It was —_ 
in Rochester, on Saturday, that. the Lord Bishop of the diocese h a 
nounced bis intention of resigning the see, provided such a course 
with the approval of the Government. Dr. Murray, Bishop of Roches 
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bishop of the Englssh episcopal church, having been 
cr your 1813, and translated to the see see of Rochester in 
1827. coomeergeepeopal reveane of Rochester is £5,000 per annum.—Sowh 
Eastern 


Sacks anp Bacs.—Mr. Lover tells a anecdote of an Irishman 


pass-word at the battle of ‘ontenoy, at the same time the 
ape aaerdly ee eee tae eee t it 


the pass. Pat looked as confidential as possible, and whispered in a 
sort of howl, “ Bags, yer honour.” 


Cvess. 


PROBLEM No. 492, sy Evcene B. Coox. 




















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 


Soxution To Prosiem No. 491. 


White. Black, nen Black. 
L San. K tks Kt. AB. nncrcrcccreeces BiteRia. ae St. 
2QwK4 K moves. (4) : R tks Kt. ng. 
3 tok s4, or R4, ch. K moves. 4. Qtks R, ee. 
4 K checkmates. 


There are six or seven other defences, all leading to checkmate in four moves. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Jota Gamma : The best Chess Periodical is the Chess 
Monthly, edited by Paul Morphy and D. W. Fiske. Agnel’s “‘ Chess for Winter 
Evenings” is ohne | suitable for young players, being both amusing and instruc- 
tive. cost of Appleton’s Substitute for Chess-board and men is 50 cents. 
Visitors from other cities are always welcome at the N. Y. Chess Club. Gentle- 

men residing in the city will, of course, see the propriety of subscribing to the 
Cit, rather than enjoying its privileges as visitors only. Your solution to No. 
is correct.——Mr. Morphy sailed for Europe, last Wednesday, in the 
‘iyries He proposes to contend in the Manchester Chess Tournament ; and 
after a few months stay in England, he will visit Paris and Berlin. We confi- 
dently ee ag for him a brilliant career ——John Gardner : We acknowledge 
receipt of your two Problems for competition, with thanks. The form is cor- 





We Have Bgen Arrractep Severat Trves within a few months, by arti- 
cles appearing in the journals of the day, written with such apparent candour, 
common sense, and clearness, upon the theory, pathology, and treatment of the 
disease called Catarrh, that we cannot refrain from bert oogd it in this place. If 

as he claims, then 

~ ee neg- 

the treatment of this malady ; and although they 

ee. eta 4 pen efforts to remedy the 
ve notoriously proved as 

a potent, passed into an axiom 


worn ase, and yet, with the exception of the writer alluded to, we be Saws 
— Physician or Medical work that ascribed these difficulties to this 


owe are not pomees to learn, therefore, that Dr. Goodale (to whom we al- 
nae! Lt, 3 Bon ea is commanding attention in this specialty, and that the 

ds his treatment is due no less to his having brought to light 
a ® hidden soma” ” than to his wn Ay xP Xperience and — favestigation into 
ies 


the cause, effects, and proper rem employ in all the phases of thi - 
prope ploy e p of this for 





PAVILION HOTEL, ROCKAWAY, L IL 
Dae total ae. a OF THE “HOTEL ST. GERMAIN,” FIFTH 
and Broad New York, informs his friends and the public that he has leased 
the above establishinen: nek is now ready for the reception of visitors. Plans of pd. — gg 
sun iisiameanmeg ve estens toe “* St. Germain,” and apartments secured for the 
The Par has been thoroughly renovated in all its enone, and the bathing fae 
ties putin complete order. The location’of the Hotel, the borders of the sea, ren: 
one of the coolest and most delightful watering-places ‘ot the on It is ie by an 
@a-y two hours’ drive over a variety of the most beautiful roads on Long Island, and by 
ed to Jamaica ; the cars leaving the South Ferry, Brooklyn, almost every hour ef the 
‘Daily Express will penwe. 4 the “St. Gereian at8 A. M., and take baggage to the Pavilion 
from any part of the city. A my will also leave at'3 P. M for the despa f 
ee areas for the guests of the ellon ne 
Hotel 8t. Germain, New York, June 10, 


HEALTH! GRACEHE!! AND BEAUTY!!! 
CONFERRED UPON LADIES BY WEARING 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S CELEBRATED SKIRTS. 
The Unparalleled Success of the 
NEW EXPANSION SKIRT 
120,000 of which have been sold during the last 4 SS cn has induced the mandifacturers to 
maki ements that to prod 


will enable them to uce 200 doze 
the months of June, July, and August. SO Cee ge doy Saring 
also call aitention to their 





New Linen Superior Skirt, for Travelling, 
which is receiving universal commendation from the Ladies. 
They are the SOLE proprietors of the only 
“ Patent Adjustable Bustle ” 
in use, _Reware of the many imitations offered tn the market, as they are all either infringe- 


jess. 
yao manufacture 70 other Gifferent styles with and without the * Patent Ad- 
Bustle.” These Skirts have been recomm~uded by the Highest Medical ‘Authority 
‘as being the ener — for Ladies’ use that has ever been offered tothe public. None ge- 
= ——~ fl & SHERWOOD, MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK.” 
For sale throughout the United States and Canadas. 


HOOP SKIRTS IN CHURCHES. 
EAT Ln adog ne AYD Many INCONVENIENCES EXPERIENCED BY 
i sis saa well at oe L HOOP eeige poner ewe entering and aitting te Church, 
Carriage, reaki e 
too frequent inelegant displacement of their attire, is p--— tire! brokered ae he went’ ba 
WOODWARD'S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 
oe SKIRTS AND SxTEnD 
which by all whe have worn them to be beyond question superior to the French 
they are bua other Steel or Brass Spring Sairt in the ah ay being every wa} : lable 3 
— and graceful, very COMPRESSIBLE, EXPANSIVE, and DU! fad form orm 
Ha ny DESIRABLE PROMENADE and TRAVELLING SKigt in the \ world 
196 Fulton Street, and 329 Broadway, N. Y. 
Ladies please call and examine them. o 








OR SALE.WA good sized House, on two Lo Ww 
est Hi n. 
ee N. J., cor. of Palisade Avenue ani Barclay street, stable, 7.2, Frait ny weeny 
H. r the view from which is magnificent, the drives around splendid. Stages at 





ns Se 
EET COVERING fo 
x SUMMER WEAR.—Before lea the cit 
Peete aes t, visit CANTRELL’S Boot and Shoe Eaebilaneee No. 813 
ine, req Q te cure Sour sup’ y As feet orate His stock embraces wpe ed in his 
ions it very advantageously, GANTIGLL'S fabrics are of ceperior manaientr eet 
abcics are 

his prices oer than those of any other dealer in the country. Visti manttacture, mu 





ot fe be 





OTICE To THE LADIES —Ladi ish handsome 
Bootes fra 12 shilling i Maoh te at Dee Co ie 
White Satin Mond an ‘an vers a Gaiters. be. for for Weddings, Boys! Patent Leather Boots, with 


ous st; that 
was eee in we aetee tg De te the old prices—you will 4 ray — 
J. B. MILLER & BO ser 387 Canal Street. 





SUMMER GOODS. 
E NOW prone THE FOLLOWING SUMMER GOODS OF bgd B Mi $d E PORE A. 
with the strictest regard to beauty, and of qualities rarely 
.W HATS, from England, Switzerland, Italy, China, East India and South 
PANAMA ock and valuable than that of 
RAMA HATS, Forming a slock larger more any other 


PARIS SOFT HATS, of ertreme lightness, and of all desirable colours. 


London Aquaseutum Coats, 


In addition to the above. new ready MMER DRESS HATS, which 
has had Nod ces Doncdt cf ci sur ineiitien and exparionaee = 
LEARY & CO., 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5 Astor House, Broadway, N. Y. 





NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
#. DERBY & COMPANY 


Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
cane le Se Oe a ee 
Bure MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
tone they formerly ce ay and better ght. lay of their Merchandise, 
which, for EL a VARIETY, and otk is uni 
Thisis the LARGEST FIRST custom M TAILORING ESTABLISR- 
MENT IN NEW YORK, if notin the W 
MESSRS. BARLOW, P! PAYEE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, psn 
[wanets, throughout the season, le novelty for 


wes steamers and omer fae GENTLE- 
EN’S DRESS, and will be onl, meee eee inspection, for ST LE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
est house for ECONOMY in the U: 


CARPETS. 
REMOVAL TO NEW CARPET STORE. 
The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious stores, 
273 CANAL STREET, AND 31 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK, 


Where he is prepared to exhibit a very fine assortment of Carpets, in New Patterns, at re- 
duced Prices, viz : 










VELVET CARPETS, frem.............-... $1 25 to $1 624 per, yard, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 9 to 112) 
BRUSSELS.,............ 10to 123 2 
THREE-PLY CARPETS... 100 to 1 12% pe 
INGRAIN, aes LL Sto ww = 
TTON AND WOOL.....::: 2%to sii * 


On Cote, Veneitons, Bs hy Druggets, Table and Piano Covers, a Saogs, 20 Mats, £c., all at 
low prices, and all Goods sold in the Retail Aa hg kN 
> 273 Canal St., and 31 Howard St., between Broadway and Elm street, New York. 
Also, Sole Agents for selling AusuRN Power Looms and Avsur NX Prison made Three-Ply, 
Ingrain and ie ceo Carpets 
.B.—Carpets for Churches ‘made to order. 





ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR SPRING. 
CARPETING AND UPHOLSTERY GOoDs, 
MUCH BELOW CUSTOMARY PRICES. 

PATENT TAPESTRY, BRUSSELS, VELVET, INGRAIN, THREE PLY AND 
LOW PRICED CARRETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, MAT- 
TING, STAIR CARPETINGS, «tc., &c. 

Also in Great Variety— 

BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, RICH PRINTED LASTINGS, MOREENS, LACE 


AND MUSLIN CURTAINS, LACE BEATSRIES, GILT CORNICEs, 
WINDOW SHADES, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 255, poy ‘250 & 261 Grand Street. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
343 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 
| gg bd nd the highest premiums awarded in 1857 by the American Institute, New York, 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore, and at the Maine, Connecticut, Illiaois, and Michigan 


State Fairs. 
nd for a Circular, containing Editorial and Scientific Opinions, and Testimonials from 
persons of the highest social position, &c. 


NO. 448 BROADWAY. 
A NEW AND CHEAP SEWING MACHINE, 


Called, on account of its universal adaptation to orery oe oe of sewing for 
FAMILIES, PLANTATIONS, SHIRT RS, AND SHOP WORK, 
generally, and ‘the low price at which it is offered to the Public 











The People’s — Machine. 
I ted by J. W. ernigas 4 of its construction, and excel- 
tenes of its w “4 yorkmanship- is easily eae + [aopaecl to get out of order, requires but 
one hour’s learn is operate it, an 


ice es no noise. without rewindi: 
threads itself, and uses an; of thread or silk 
The needle thre - smn GEORGE W, GILBERT, 
d and sold No. 448 Broadway, above Canal St. 


BARTHOLF'S SEWING MACHINES, 
For Family and General Use. 
66 TH are the first Sewing Machines using a needle and shuttle, practically estab- 
ished in America.”’—New Yorker. 
“The Bartholf Sewi ing 3 Machine is is, we think, destined to create a sensation. No family 
should be without one.’’—Times and M 
** It is unquestionably one of the beat. Sunday Co: 
* One of the most usefal and effective Machines in the | ate "—N. ¥. Daily New: 
“In point of ne eg a elegance of appearance, we know rv none that can 
compete with these.’’ 
Machines make excellent work.”—N. ¥. Sun. 
“The desideratum is a stitch inst will not ik tty Magazine. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, NO, 489 BROADWAY, COR. BROOME ST. 
AGENTS WANTED—Send for a Circular. Address, care Box No. 2841, P.O. 


ELGER’S BAZAAR. 

ORSETS AND SKIRTS.—Fre meh wove. ana Made Corsets, = at t $2 
Cae a and $2 50. Every description of Ladies’ and Misses’ Paris, English and Am 

oa 











cleaned and repa: 
French Eleven Spring Shines $2 5, — price $3. Agency for Alexandre’s Gloves, 
regi sh ad Dress Trimmings, &c., at KLGEK’S BAZAAR, 882 prot ibe Ladies’ De- |; 
Bigs teenth and Nineteenth Streets, neat liner te Bridgeman’s Seed Store and the De. 





GENIN’S SaADIES AND CHILDREN’S 
UTFITTING BAZAAR, 
Embracing Three extensi auntie and comprising Twelve distinct D Pp s, viz: 








‘ortes made to order, to suit style of and all i give 
entire sala Pin . to Ren the most fa’ aye 
anos to upon vourable 
Messrs. C. & Sons would call especiat ueation to'thelr new soale of UPLIGUT” PIAN 
which very geutrable or medi sired roo eee in any instruments of their kind, 


¥. Caneaenene & by resent the firm ew and give his 
in in'Nes w York, gi personal attention 
&@ All orders for TUNING and REPAIRING will be promptly attended to, 


MOURNING GOODS! MOURNING GOODS!! 

U Nronh of te moat desirable BR 000—TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 

ine water to avoid ring of shopping, difficulty in supplying 
ber asta at otOU! are tNG HOUSE, No. 551 sopaows ve : 

0. 
And at peieme which def, comounes e notice !— — 
. JAC! iN’ MOURNING | STORE, No. 551 BROADWAY, 
Between Spring aud Prince mo all 








MAY, JUNE, AND JULY PASHIONS 
. OF PARIS AND NEW YORK MANTILLAS, BY 
William Buchanan Mackenzie, Nos. 294 and 296 Canal Street, 
(BRANDRETH BUILDING). 
NAEMOTPULLY announces to the Ladies of New York and its vicinit: - 
ived, per steamer Arabia, a large assortment of PARIS MANTILEAS einen 
The fo following is a list of the various for sale : 
GuIPU 4 LACE MANTILLAS, 
CAMBRIA ~ 
ve —s 
Be tre 
BLACK SILK A AND NET ANTILLAS, t 
ACK SILK A Lacs 
Back SILK AND GUIPURE > 
Sev erat Ft —~3 Reel Thread Lace Rowe her with a grea‘ 
read e a t jet Hing 
Burnous of cloth and other desirable materials, terials,” bas wor eee 
N. B —This house claims especial attention from strangers and visitors, as only one priee 
is asked, from which re is no deviation,aud all articles shown may be relied upen as being 


what they are represent 
WILLIAM BUGEANAs MACKENZIE, 
and 296 Canal Street, New York. 





AT RICHMOND'S, 
NO. 587 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 

ph-~- be found a very fine stock of Rubroiorion, in Collars, Sleeves and Sets, purchased 

at the large auction sales. ~~ ack Lace Ly i Mantillas, = ae shapes, 
own importation. Mitts, worth $5, f Ladies’ Dress Uaps, Head-UVresses. Mourning 
and Illusion Goods, ine our rOwN UNAPPROACHatLA Styles. We would call the attention 
of those ladies who have not seen the Tournure superior to all others for ‘ee walt non 
fit and careful make. RICHMOND, No. 587 Broadway. 


MOURNING SILKS! MOURNING SILES!! 
VERY GREAT BARGAIN. ONE HUNDRED PIECES BLACK AND WHITE SILK, 
very desirable, at 50 cents per yard. 
uf course, every in want of cash goods will call and see them. sae notice 
w. SAUKSON? 8 MUURNING sTORE, No. 551 BRUA 
Between ae and Fiiene Streets. 








SOUTHERNERS, 
DEinieral OF CORGRESS WATER We are reliably informed 
that mineral waters, under the name of water aud salts, under the name of 
Saratoga” salts, are peace ef imposed pce there the public in the Southern and South- weslen, 
ey are p 
bs nh the artic porndd iapente ts the public from ee ficial con be 
water and the jes in thi on the p are mostly art com 
tirely worthless, and often vacated ersons desiring the effect of ConGress W. poy +} 
effect of them being entirely diiferent bon that of the genuine Concusss am, frequently 
roducing griping ao vertigo, &c., sometimes res' in serious permanen’ 
by weak Ht py gestive powers and di jestroying y the tens of the stomach and A wels, often 
raodering a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the — Lo in no wise ditferent from that 
produced by e cathartics dissolved in ordinary wi Concress Water produces 
neither er griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 
tonie as well as carative. oo up the re ress Spring, - is well known, is the spring, whi 6 as 
e Tena op of Saratoga, yet some have confound 
is M, nthe ae ome the on rag Fhe swindlers to  tolak 
ee le pablie eon pee repu ed by the Congress 
tong sort sorte es of y he injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is 
double, foro on aking tee spurious }— 4 and either no efiect or injurious effects 
from thi future refuse the gonniae ConGnress WATER, sup; ing that they have 
} ly ied ts it vis not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles boxes 
a as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by countentasions for 
s them with their valueless article and se! it as 
Ware AX bay rie those you can rely on—CONGRESS Waren an none ohe~andt be 
that the kis branded, as is the cork of every bottle of genuine Cone joress W. 
= Concness, Wares & W. if without these words, it is a valueless, da us ter- 
feit. As tothe compounds called ee powders, its, &c., 
lueless, but yet Beene oe Pp ing even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders 
sho itis ossible to form Concness Ware artificial 


pon gl ofthe world We relterai Our guution, to buy ibe 
. phlei dang CuARKE & WHIT 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New ork. Oity. 


AUTION TO THE PUBIAR. 
Nagi maaan —Wauereas, ¢ 
SHARE THE P! yon’s Mag tee THE SALE OF 
's Magnetic Powder and Pill 
INVENTOR OF qnoss ARTICLES, HAVE GOT UP A VARIETY OF POISONOUS COMPOUNDS TO 
RarRasane THE SAME; THEREFORE aes IT <newn THAT THE ONLY POISONLESS, INFALLIBLE AND 
IMMEDIATE MEANS OF DESTROYING BepsuGs, np Lick, Ants, Moras, FLiEgs, AND 
OTHER INSECTS, 18 LYON’s MAGNETIC ER ; 
AND THAT THE ONLY + ae WHICH yl BE DEPENDED UPON FOR CLEARING HOUSES, CEL- 
LARS, BARNS, a oF Rats aXD ye, 
YOu'Ss MAGNETIC PILLS. 
THE CERTIFICATES TO THIS on ARE OF A HIGHER CHARACTER THAN WERE EVER 
GIVEN TO AN INVENTOR OR DISCOVERER OF ANY ARTICLE USED FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. Lyon 
HAS RECEIVED FOUR NATIONAL MEDALS, TOGETHER WITH LETTERS FROM Paivon ALBERT, THE 








MOVED BY A DESIRE 





Kine or Prussia, THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, AND THE FIRST SCIENTIFIC MEN 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. THEY INVITE ATTENTION TO THE SAME AT THEIR VENTRAL DEPorT, 
424 Broadway, N.Y. BE. LYON & CO, 





INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & HANDS. 
ELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 
Joints (Patented May 6th, 1857). ~~ above superior substitute for a lost a ae, conan 





ing all the of his Aagieee lesey Leg, with “wthad great impro 
slastic side motion of the aacle joint (never before successf ull yy This side motion 
beloe I an elastic life-like feeling peculiarly grateful and p ae the wearer, beside # 
being light mans ont The — e has “ie moreeeny Sones 2 om Ww. 8. offers it with con- 
fidence ee Ute ars’ tha ce), as superior to any Artificial Leg oe 
Also, 5. LPHo's TPA ENT ry TIPICLAL HAND, whieh is so arranged that the wearer 


can open a shut the em, write, 
WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, opposite the St. Nicholas Hetel. 





LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BONNETS AND HEAD-DRESSES, 
on and Children’s Hosiery.—Children’s vouty Hats.—Laces and Embroideries. 
fants’ Wardrobes.—Ladies’ and Children's Shoes.—Manitillas and Talmas. 
Boys’ Hats and Caps —Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing.—Gents’ and 
Boys’ Furnishing Goods—Gents’ Dress and Undress Hats. 
The Assortment in each Department Is Full and Complete. 
GENIN’S BAZAAR, 513 BROADWAY, ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 


OHN EK. CURTIS’ 
OLD ESTABLISHED WATCH AND JEWELRY STORE, 
8 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK, FIVE DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY.—J. 
K. C, reap, invites the attention of the public to his stock of Watches, Maree! 
Silver and Plat pectacies, Fancy Goods, &c. X~ of which he will warrant to be ot 
the first quality, and ata eek less price than any store in the city. Give him a call before 





REMOVAL. 
THE STUYVESANT INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAVE REMOVED THEIR OFFICE TO 
NO. 151 BOWERY, SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF BROOME STREET, 
(Directly Opposite their Former Location.) 
Where they respectfully solicita i ne < the patronage heretofore so liberally extended 
em. 





al, Two Hundred Th a Dall 


Capital, 
With a large surplus securely invested. All losses promptly adjusted. 
FREDERICK R. LER, President. 





Bensamin J. Pentz, Secretary. 
New York, April, 1858. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK, 
94 BROADWAY. 
A’ the Annual Election on Monday, the 7th instant, of nine Trustees for the term of four 
years, the fullowing persons were unanimously “chosen : 
Freperice 8S. Winston, Sonne W. Braprorp, NATHANIEL gpg 
Joun M. Stuart, KK. CLark, of Rochester, yous Moo! 
Wu. Bertrs, fh MILLER, nV. L. Pao, of Albany. 


At a meeting of the Board on Wednesday, the 9th instant, puappates 8. WINSTON was 
unanimously re-elected President. Isaac AsBatt, Secretary 








AQUARIUM. 
This day is published, in 1 Vglume, Aaa $150. Sent free by mail 
LIFE BENEATH THE WATERS, 
OR, THE AQUARIUM IN AMERICA. 
BY ARTHUR M. EDWARDS, MEM. LYC, NAT. HISTORY, NEW YORK. 
H. BAILLIERE, 290 Broadway, New York. 


purchasing aoe _ 
e Glasses, 4 beg Silver, Stee] and Shell Frames, to suit all sights. 

Jewelry, Watches, eee, er Ware, F Fancy Articles, &c., bought for cash or taken in 
ber apge to any am 

old ‘American vane other Coins, Medals, Autographs, &c. bought and for sale. 

Special attention given to the Repairing of all kinds of Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, 
Fans, Shell Combs, silver and Plated Ware, Fancy Goods, &c. , and warranted to give per- 
on and at a less charge than any other Store in the ity, and sent home, if re- 


ired. 
Clocks kept in order, and wound up by the year, at a small charge. 


GLISH BIBLE Ven, 
122 NASSAU STREE Ew ORK. 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS) ) 
BY23 & SPOTTIS WOODE, PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF THE STAND- 
ARD AND AUTHORISED KDITIONS. An Extensive Stock constantly on haad, and 3 
Great Vaziety or Surees KiepINGs. piscopal (U. 8.) Prayer r Books, an 
Presby teri 


ms, &c.. &e. 
E. CHEESW RIGHT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U.S. 


IRON GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 

JANES, BEEBE & CO., 356 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, LIONS, DOGS, DEER, SETTEES, SUMMER-HOUSES, &c. 
OVE? thirty different kinds and sizes of Vases, from $200 to $2500. Also a great variety 

Fountains, suitable for Private Grounds, Ng prec mee and Public Par 
LIONS in various attitudes, crouching, and reclining, in Miniature, Life Size, and 


lossal. 
Descriptive Catalogues sent by mail. JANES, — & CO. 
Broadway, New York. 


[c= PITCHERS! Ice Pitchers! Ice Pitchers !—And echo answ 

nothing but ICE PITCHERS! Well, I shall pect! to keep « supply of Plated, = «i 
k ones for my patrons, "unless the: in too great crowds to purchase 
them of LUCIUS H HART, Nes. 4 aad 6 Burling Slip. 

















AVE your Card Pilate at GIMBREDE’ Ss, 588 Broadway, Metro- 
Litynitan ‘otel), for 100 Cards or more; a Pocket Card Case is givenin, Gimbrede, 
er of fashion in Card Engraving. 





OHN HECKER’S PATENT MACHINE BREAD. 
4 BY THE POUND (AT 234 CENTS) AND NOT BY THE LOAF. 
pamene , having now completed bee erection of extensive buildings, which the 
fi jemand a short time since rendered n 
lic with ie Patent Machine Bread 
500s. of daily. 


read 
‘The demand for this ‘Bread has hitherto kept constantly in advance of the supply ; but with 
the increased facilities for manufacturing this wili no longer be the case. Its superior clean- 
liness, areaee, texture, form, sweetness, and decided cheapness, have been thoroughly 
tested and fully established. 


Grocers, milk depots and others, by addressing a line to the manufactory, No. 56 Rutgers 
treet, be — supplied. 
Villages near the city, ana accessible by railroads, are finding the use of this Bread greatly 
to their sone 
Allowance 


, is now prepared to supply the pup. 
to the extent. of of two hundred and fift fifty barrels of flour, or 


jlealers as heretofore, - bper cen’ 
heat, Twist, munity, Graham, and Rye, 24¢ eM per pound. 
Fa price of Wheat read will be goversod by that of family flour. 





ay and ae a pair of Pannus Corium Boots, s or Gaiters The’ 
very variety on 4 cf Boots #nd Shoes for the season. 
J. E. TATE, 427 Broadway, New York. 


EYERY FAMILY should have Tz - 
ers. For sale at all the one of G ‘3 BRatens Iee-Break- 
factured by F. Stevens, 177 Greenwich Street hoe ee in the Union. Manu- 


GEXZLEMEN troubled with Tender Feet call at J. E. TATE’S, 
are delightful for this 











ae roy bis buildings, patent machinery, and all 

the f his saree Bread, to tue inspection and scrutiny of 
the public, of which, due netice will be giv 

JOHN HECKER, No. 56 Ruigers Street. 


Retail Bread Depots, where also Cakes, Pies, &c., may be had in every variet; 
wa 191 Canal srest, No. 78 West ‘Broad w ay. No. 161 G4 Street, 
No. 503 Pearl Street, No. 16 Laurens Street, No. 55 Roosevelt Street. 


Private families, by sending their orders to the office, as above, will be supplied through 
dealers in their neighbourhood. 








pusos a; and NELODEOES of superior make, and extremely low 
d-hand Pianos at bargains. Pianos and Melodeons to rent, and 
rent allowed on yt. 5; for sale on monthly payments at the Piano Agency of 
tio RACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway. 


N ENGLISH FAMILY desire to offer Board and Pleasant Apart- 
ments to a smail party of Gentlemen, where the comforts of a home may be enjoyed. 
‘the House is first-class, havin; i. the modern improvements, is arch inn a quiet and —_ 
teel part of the city, - may da very Let, 
oe fora Physicia 
52 St. Mark’s Place, June Sth, 1858. 


Dec ELLXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic-Cordial, of 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and Ay psia. Prepared enly by 


D Ob. Chemists, 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR Or GARUS, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 




















D. WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsellor at Lew TCHRZ, MISS 


ounces NOTICE.—The Maile in ee RUROFE via a Saatoenpice ont ie 
e at 








8. Steamer NORTH S' will DAY, the Toe 
day Silex, at 103g o’clock, A.M, somes ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
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NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 
patho dee gegen 


Toe ERR ge TE Pant demesne 


“2 1 yehemee eoosteeratad 
SERIES OF SERMONS OF THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 1 vol. 12mo. 











WINE eateries 
BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Gunn tevthivgs Guieunh sain ube teeecemtoene 

















Sole Agent 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direet from the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. 





te Dor, HO. 


anda 


Established 1776. 

A. BININGER & CO., 
SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1176, 
Continued by A. Bininger § Son, 1811, by Jacob Bininger, 1826, and by the present Arm, 
A. BININGER & CO., 1836, 


























LIFE wet OF, WOMAN, 2 By, Adolphe Monod, .D. ‘Translated from Giitestine tekn predomi pains wie bento ee Tes lim healt. 
PRs oy Fd IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, &c. ing streams and springs of exoellent water abound. Bituminous Coal is exenaifely migSt 
wer: Baltern of * Tas. ig Hatin te Aertin mt hi Perle. Py te Rar. At their Stores, oa waved cea ho bail at the ames Fale. por Sond Deane ee er etn te OF Der wa 
hia nan snl bok for Young converts abd sau min Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway, | sbounds, which can be procured for little more than the expense of othe pu 
ENTARIES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited by A. C. Ken- Which they offer to the Trade and others on the most favourable ferlity of these lands, which are s black rich mould (rom two to ve feet deep, and’ gen 
dre, B. complete in @volne Price in loth per volume, $a; Livrary sheep, $225 ARRAHAM BININGER, rolling, their contiguity to this Road, by which overy facility is furnished lor travel ay 
calf, 8. AUB AEAe Dee CLARE. which they cau be pelt sande thas tho ten etatioheeaes On oe = 
Either of the above sent, rostraip, on receipt of price annexed. Sole members ae SS and present the most favourable ty, for Of industrious habits asd a@4j 
MN, BLAKEMAN & CO.. Publishers, ‘a; BIN means, to acquire a comfortable ina ww years.—Chicago is now the ramall 
115 Nassau Street, New York. ee ears Be weelt cae Se Deny oat conneny wih wares is jucta of these 
pew FINE GROCERIES. | po them profitable, at the prices asked, 
CAPITAL SUMMER-TIME BOOK. ACKER, MERBALL & CO., Petual tax oa the inter, wifeh must ba borne by the Producer, ie the reduced pene saPer- 
RNI grain, &.— erfect—and when are 
STANFORD & DELISSER, No. 508 Broadway, New York, 00. 1 EE hehe ee are executed by the Trustees appointed by the 8 rh pa, “ue be ened’ Dende 
er fasion By Same! Som ‘“ ‘ Pritad eee ONE ERE. atten. Purchasers, which convey io them absolute tes in Fee Simple, free and clear of every in. 
ARELLES ; Or, Summer Sketches. bre. Handsomely ~ the Railroad 
ear tices type and ilustested with several original and highly characteristic Ba HA Ts, constancy oN HAND AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION STH PRIOES ARE PROM 36 TO $00 ; INTEREST ONLY $ PER ORKT TWHYTY Pee 
notes in 2, 3, 4, 5and 6 after and juired to 
x. Thla Work is full of fun and pungent, wit 3 Saher rakrstegpondtan brands of Champagne, iciuding he own MAS BUT gy pty eee ae = here PG LS eatate sii improre desea 
) limner, for his instinct Competent any hop enw] secompany those examine these Landa, 
Ro ty Th. - or trip to the auiet to the sla Fe ee ee a Mote of ouch Tens, Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. and aid them in making selections. The Lands remaining unsold are as rich ‘as Ga 
whether by rail car or Ts basemen several advantages for‘. ini gay Fi toy ey Sauces, Mastard, Sweet Oil, ae. ve been disposed of.—Sectional Maps will be sent to any one who will enclose fifty 
pA IS gieerene ans isoes fine Simos cllntil iaiie al reat kinds of } Nw nen be ye conte ta F be po ty ag 
eT a P. vhate Beam Bost Dream, Oe ae the Railroad Lands, the State—also the oost of fencing. price of esifle, ¢ 
eons Danverss. 4 which they deliver fre af harge vo al pura ofboth of the above Pisce and All the Belgh pen 8 Bre other information—will be cheerfully given on applicaen, 
|} Piavene. 3 &e., &. bouring country adjacent Jour WILSON, Land Commissioner ofthe Tligots Contr R, B00. 
Office in Illinois Cen. Depot, Chicago, Ti 





THE MASONIC PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
PUBLISH THE MONTHLY MASONIC MAGAZINE OF THE AGE, 
ENTITLED 


“THE AMERICAN FREEMASON.” 
J? JERRTOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE IHSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Portree — er ther Engravings, b 
o' 
the best Artists; and the Articles by . 


the Season on 20th 
7s F PROPRIETOR he test ed INTIMATES TO HIS PATRONS TO CHECK 
to the * Bridge,” and hand their checks to porters 
es he b 
Omnibuses 


PALLS OF NIAGARA. 1858. 





THE CLIFTON HOUSE, 
(ON THE CANADA SIDE OF THE FALLS.) 


Will be Opened for 


sot Citon ~ Be ciiengu ain of Caee of Ge Betton. 
on } 
_ SHEARS, Proprietor. 





eoanen cnavsine Terisate of 
Dn. A. G. Macuzy, Rev. Guo. Ourver, Gries F. Yares, Atazet Pixs, Rosset Morais, 
Joun Dove, J. Tunopors Hour, and others 


into one. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 








THEODORE STOUT, | BMERY CLEWS, 
DUNCAN, BHERMAN & CO. WILSON a HUNT & 00. 
H. W. MASON, of WORCESTER, Mass. 


STOUT, CLEWS & MASON, 
OFFICE—DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.’8 BUILDINGS, 


Masonic istory, Jurisprudence, Belle Lettres, f 
Masouic pe Bey L sore PURGA Tap S Se » Corner of Franklin Street, New York, Cor. Nassau and Pine Streets, N. ¥. 
Ase ie Monthly h-2. sete mi either in Beauty of Mechanical Execution H’$ wien RECENTLY REFITTED. THE ROOMS ARE ALL pewLY CARPETED, TOCKS, BONDS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND s0LD 
wet Panteatue ch ok 10 pea ofthe Cosy Ragravings | > Term 4 Hears PER Bore A POORS Sracunmice 
ns as rey Matter, n ’ 
wae a carreras er een | mae an on BA ne ena A et whe, win | aaa ag nn een COMMER RAPER, OAS 
reat 


It is acknowledged to be THE Monthly Masonic Magazine of the Age. 

Terms—Per Annum. 
++ $3 00 Cake of Two to Might, eenamtanene 
-++ 6 00] Clabs Fany cates woes tinghi. casks t4 


Commands an Bi 
THE onde PERN TIONAL is the most central of ey of the Frast-Ciass Horers for busi- 
laces and offers 
Visiting New York. 


be SPLENDID LADIES’ PARLOUR 


advantages to Families and Gentlemen 
ALFRED FREEMAN, Proprietor. 








‘The Cash io all cases must accompany the orders. The for each 
mences with the first (January) number of that year, thus supplies tha cubooriber wiih the the 
price, ecwecack Aadres 


Rut the work bei 
numbers will be mailed, postpaid, on qu cecsign of the » % 
J. ¥. BRENNAXK, M. P. Association. 

entucky. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS,” BY CHARLES DICKENS. 





Was the pode mths 4 ss all the leading styles is open for inspection. Wholesale price 
y 


GENUINE FARINA EAU DE COLOGNE. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR AMERICA 
Removed from No. 55 to No. 59 Liberty Street, New York, 


“COUPONS, DIV! 
COUPONS, DIV 


ponoas, wud? & oo. 


01 its 
make Coll ane at thi 
DENDS and INTERES’ 


REFERENCES. 
mata t BAIGHE, Pres’t Bank of Common. 


J PHELPS 4 Beams. 
PETER COOPER. 


e lows 
and proceeds remitted without delay. 


0. 
ay hs, Pres’t. of the Merchants’ 
L ..--. 


BOSTON. 
BENJAMIN .s BAT fis, President of the Bank of Comme 
OURSE, MASON & ? nod 





. M. FARINA, No. 59 Liberty Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, AND COMPLETE SETS, 
From the Commencement, can now be had of 
PIGGOTT & KING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
No. 386 Broadway, Four Doors Above White Street, New York. 
iw@ All the New Books the moment they are published. .6@ 





PATENT CUT LOAF SUGAR, 
Ma BY THE 
SUCCESSOR TO HAVEMEYER & MOLLER. 
It is put up in barrels of about 160 Be, contains no fine Sagar, Sad te of enperter quailty. 


F ith 
— Ww au MOLLER, 
No. 99 Wall Street. 








THE ART JOURNAL, 
MONTELY yee pho eg itt Be or THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS IN- 
fat clan 








tales have Increased to 


INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 
Invented and Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
T bi agen 9 SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 
URING —_— SHOR’ Ce as nser ee — another, that 














‘wih glare man of alaabie of the Fine Arta and the Arts ‘odus- 1,500 ranges per —-. 
: VIRTUE. EMMINS & CO., ‘and mechanical princt is egcring he + mos perfest cat the lowest 
2% John Street, N. Y., and all Booksell 
(Successor to the business of J. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. 
CHAMBERS'’S JOURNAL WwW BRUNSWICK AND NOV. LAND Co. 
Of Popular Literature, Science and Arts. HE COURT OF pentane oF <a8 WW BOUREWICK, AED BOCA  SOOTTA 
HI8 is undoubtedly best Family Reading published orld. an ve resolv: e present year to se! uated 
T pA reo Onserfal Ligh Latenste ci palieh jn De w ™~ Roads within the i As the Compuny. tm Low of 109 to 350 heres suited to 
Euics, one Beleheoned Views of a Progressive iy, Without the admi of = —- i al yd Ln and ~ — pane d per Acre, dividing 
L is imported regularly ev: mon ished promp' Deposit on © ment to Puachase, 6d. er acre ; Second Year no Instalment re- 
gubeutbers 43 68 30 por ann saath sa Pont fame oo uired ; Third a acre; Fourth Year, ed. er acre ; Fifth Fifth Year, 6d. per acre; 
tag doly suber. th | Sixth Ye pay Shy thy ape Fat et at gar ghih Year, 64. per acre; Ninth Year, 
+ y- lied h mt led i mo hon a oa bg Foy RR be penetually ily paid in in each y — ig 7 
re heretofore bes supp! it ‘att to the oniamNaL jon whieh will besup- | The Tnsta! Socne Ween, ‘Barns, and Gutbalidiags - a se ei 
mei CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 554 Broadway, New York. a. le terms, varying from £60 to £500 according to the quality of Theol the valug 
Booksellers, Publishers and Importers. condition of the yyy &c., &c. 
©. 8. F. & Co. have for sale a very complete and extensive stock of En Reference J. V. THUR , Bsq., he Company's Ageat te B debe, 
Book, in the various including standard editions ef the best auth- By o pS) HAYNE, Chief Commissioner. 
ors in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, BELLES LETTRES, etc., finely bound in morocco, caif, | New Brunswick and Nova Scotia Land Company’s omer, Fredericton, July 3rd, 1857. 
=e DRa WING-ROOM LUBRARIES. Likewise ornamental and richly embellish ——— 
Particular attention giv 2 ortere from PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBR ARING. AL NB. 
their agencie 1 English books of interest received at tT COMPANY sup ier their Quarries, at Mary’s Point, New Brunswick, th 
and they carefully ps to the importation of all BOOKS — apenlopicats LBERT FREESTO. of EITHER COLOUR. delivered at any oe on the Atlantic sea 
which they y receive orders, a small a only being shored for rd. Orders should be left at the Company’s Offices, or addressed, by mail, to the under- 
a0 onder’ for a single aot @ quantit 
™~ BOO’ two hundred buildings, of the finest architecture, erected in the cities of New York, 
cb dt paves Gs FgdoRe sewer aanennte Condon, and Cheap Lists from the Philadelpbia, Baltimore, &e, have Introduced to the admiriog notice of the public the DRAB 
Lis) 44 AMERIVAN PERIODICALS dovery team and A carefully and faithfully R BUFF COLOU RED STONE, J eg by all i. have no rival a buildiog — 
to subscribers throaghout the city, or sent by ma mail te the country. Orders from any part Shee ees o mga jegauce, streng y, - 
=." at ee ee ee eee " S colour, the Company furnish the same stone of a LIGHT BROWN HUE, 
: WITH = RUBE TINGE. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
. APPLETON & CO., be LEA bess Broadway, New York. & 


CE: FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY. by 8.8. Cornell. One volume, small 
Price Twenty-five cents. 
‘This little work has been 


pared at the request of numerous Teachers, expressly fi 
'y Schools. Hreni'be found. ue rs, expressly for the 


Wi cawemattcd to nitions of the Natural Divisions of the Rarth'e Surface 
to be comm! memory. visions 
as brief as possib)e, and they are fully illustratea by means of pictures and phe vy WINNER'S PIANO FORTH PRIMER. 

one showing the object as it appears ip ; the other the manner of representing it WINNER'S VIOLIN PRIMER. 

ona map. The definitions are also given in the form of a review. This double method is de- WINNE EB PRIMER. 
to assist the memory of the youthful student, and enable him thoroughly to master tA oa ier PRIMER. 
o = maps are clear and beautiful, and all that they contain is asked about in WINNER’S ACCORDEON AND FLUTINA PRIMER. 

— vr M hf The simplest and best books of instruction ever published. Each book contains 80 pages 
eae J ok Day 00% 0 Pl dy Foal d Big rnb gor) TR yy bed Anni- | and all ine Nev New Music of the, day. The Piaxo Forte, GUITAR AND, ACCORDEAN PRIMER, 
the to the By Joel M One vol v0. 637 Wor'! P: from beve the words and Mu: lie we have Missed You,” ‘Gentle Annie,” “ Maggie by 
= wotbronnge poplin 2k ac Reauttaiy arranged for 

Be Cc. ne Vi0ou RL vi ‘or 
dia po og yh ye nee a yous he ae wen . ph g orn mm erate Cogrest ny vty day | thas i — we and the new plain and fancy Cotillions with the figures or calls. 
iogtcaly hae Ts hee Rend euennenre io oraerve Drevily in ite ‘ts compilation, te ord = see | For 59 centa, a copy of citer book wil be sent by mail, postage paid. Music sent by mail 
° where mone; stamp: 
pane da pone peeee Se ee entaces mate ave ene canines to . “FIRTH, POND & CO., 547 Broadway, New York. 


received more attention, 
from Preface. 
ave just 
is From the hhest to the Present Time. 
ty lege. From the third London edition. 2 
Juua Kavanaan, author of ‘ Nathalie,” &c. One thick vol. 12mo. $1 25. 
bent wore, 1 we have read by Miss Kavanagh. It is a Soregzerel, aall 
nae pie it, and erest kin- 
of “ Janghe Greek Reader” ; with a 
tom: piled, and A: ed Systematically by Rev. L. W. 
oe ote eee at nig ory fessor of Languages in the Mo- 
63 cen: 
HISTORY OF aioeeen i THE U.8. uF AMERICA As Traced in ag Writ- 
of Alexander Hi and his Contemp By John ©. Hamilton. Vol. II. Price 
50; or, $ the two volumes. 


UR ILLUSTRATED FAMILY JOURNALS. 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED” Ly’ 
“THE PHRENOLOGICA 

“THE pf har rat yF JOURNAL.” 











sepececane t 
Por Tunes Dou.ars, a cop: oye. eer 
Please WLER A WEL! N 

These Journals are among the most valuable periodicals p Rbliebod in this this Pa Al- 
excellent Journals, Lirz IL.ustRarep, and the Pureno.ocicaL and Water-Cur: 
Joummina, wseihiy, con inue to come to us, for which we feel grateful. We kuow of 
no better reading matter than these rnals furoish, and none is making so refor- 
matery on imoreasion upen the society of this country. And thea they come to us in such a 
hical ! a dress befitting the character of the mat- 


pent ae every eae beautiful typograp! 
‘ter contained in them. These waske Rave a very wide siveuindion.’ 
are nei to give away or.cut ap, 
Lars [u.uste. 


eon because we elves fe 
se wi 








“€adan to qe of these volumes would man of ror tp with 2 desire. to 
possess Every now and then a new view of is an advance-step made 
toward what is right and true, and in vance, too, of some who themselves far 
“Por Tunes p GU a copy of all ares Journals will bos 
~ » A copy ournals be sent a year to one address. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
RAY’S BUT ANIES.—In se il Fate 
G of learners, beau'ifully Cer {ty apeeee yo sul. 
man, Sorten, Se ae and peart: ny. Ty otey t living Wakes as the best 
Ss ry yay ’ sent peat also DESORIPTI f CATALOGUES 


ablications on request. 
IVISON & PHINNEY, No. 82 Broadway, New York. 


dae Ss P 

The extensive and complete machinery of the Coi 
ing and shipment, and their almost inexhaustible supply of stone, enable the Company to 
execute orders for any quantity, and in BLOCKS 


h. 
- Company’s Office, 15 Nassau Street, over the Bank of Cnansarate New 





uur has been much used in ontestntiens structures, and with grand effect. The 
rian Church in , esteemed by many the finest Gothic building in the 
eonstructed of the Albert Freestone of this colour. 

mpany at their quarries, the ease of work- 





a Preabyter 


ossible size, with the greatest dis- 


of an 
SAMUEL DI INSMORE, Secretary. 








AUTIFUL HEAD of Rich Glossy Hair, Completely Preserved 
= +: Greatest Age.—And who that is nh by not have it mapety et former colour ; 
or bald, but would have Se growth res' — bled with dandruff and itching, bu’ 
would have it remov troubled with Serof als, Beal aid Head, or other captions but would 
be cured ; or with Sick iHead-act ache, At ia) but would be cured. It will remove all 
— es from the face and skin. PROF. WOOD’S HaiR RESTORATIVE will do all this, 
circular and the follo 4 
ANN Annee. November 5, 
id of the ' wonderful effects of 


Prof. 0. J. Wood—Dear Sir : I have heard 1 en Hair 
Restorative, but having been so often chea:ed by va ee and quack nostrums, hair dyes, 
&c., I was disposed to place your Restoratives iu same category with the thousand d 

uack until I met you in Lawrence inty some months 


one loudly trumpeted q 
tice, 


ur, 

ihe pain ues to use it, not simply because of its be: 

bat Decatiae a its healthful influence w the and mind. 
the happiest effects ; therefore — 


g your Restorative. wi 
doupts in in refereneo 10 its character and value are entirely removed; and 
cordially and confidentially recommend its use by ali who would have their restored 
from while or grey (by Teason of sickness OF age,) to ort colour and beauty, and by all 
young persons wee ae their hair beautiful a: yi 

traly and gratefully ae remy MANN. 
a Wood + debtcuemndaen Pemraene at Blissfield bef are 3 oat the bottle of 
a for — you gave me an order your agent in Detroit, Leg I got itwe 
concluded to try it rs. *s hair, as the surest test of its power. It has done all that 


sasured sea 't would do; ae as family and friends, havi whasesed tts ef 
and recommending its u ee to c€iuen an eutitio’ to the highest ecnaldera, 


very respectfuily and truly yours, SOLOMON MANN. 
June 28th, 1852. 


Car ILLrnors, 
T have used Prof. 0. J. Wets Hair Restorative, and tave ired its wonderful 
a hair was bocemsing, as at T thought, ght, prematurely gray. but by — ry of his Restorative it 
bas resumed its original , and, ve no doi t, permanent} 

a iE, ex-Senator, U. 8. 
0. J. WOOD & CO., 312B  aaananai Y. Wire Railing 

Rotablishemaniy'ond 1hd Maret Burech. St. ona Bae. 52-29 all good Druggists. 
retted that while in the enjoyment of health 
Ct 80 little attention is paid by many, to the preservation of so inesumable a bahges 2 Lux- 
Se yas li poly es tS sodden changes ——, ste. Taken 


the first i ah ato of attack, task, if am Scares tees 

rst a 

restore a vigour atom of and Joly te the system, it is tn SANDS al Baka?” 
ARILLA. — 


and sold by A. B. & D, SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York. 
Druggists generally. 








is much to be r 








No, 588 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. 


aiso by 

LLO i OINTMENT we nearly a 

wr Le my a “eS 7 roots of thgeideney of teas 
remedies ta Bi ious Disorders, Comp nina ofthe Stomach and Bovwels 








Cotsured felt fa he Looaon iyi. 


Lag have it stamped with the 


Sold the manctactory, tira: ob Maiden Lane, tilnped vy alldrvadta an %e., 6Se., 


JOHN MUNROE S co., 
AMERICAN BANKE 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARI, 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


FRANC HOLLAND, PORTUGA RMANY, 

Gata BRITAIN, BELGIUM, - \ RUssta 

IRELAND, SPAIN, ITALY, WEDER. 
, ON 

ATHENS, BEYROUT. CONSTANTINOPL CAIR 

ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &c., &c. * wen 


in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
DUNCAN, & CO, 
BANK 8, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 


available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, 4c. 








ADA. WHERE THE pe OF BRITISH 
when Exchange is provided fer, collected 


nas 2 D NOTES PAYABLE IN CANAD. 
B's yews haa Brauchea*or ‘or agencies, and 
ts granted, end is parent eciaguiethntinnaiotaiinan 


free on 
secant Sack 


the British Provinces, in North America and 





R. C. FERGUSSON, 
F. a 


FB gaAy. *{ xo, a9 Wutam Street, New York. 





General Financial Agent. 

RITISH, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING wry ae STOCKS, NOTES, 
_ and wonds p purchased and for sale: Leans negotiated, &c., &c. 26 William Street, 
ew ior! 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 


Issue Bayx or CuARveston Bills on the 

BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Excuanp, Ins- 
Lamp, ScorLanp and WaLzs. 





WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS . EXCHANGE Co, 
82 Broadway, N. ¥. 
DMrANDS, AN EXPRESS TO apa OREGON > THE SANDWICH Is 
LANDS, » Oy the Mall Benmave of Be a end 20th of each mi 
e On fornia, Oregon, ‘and the Sandwich Islands for sale ai all times. 


AUGUST il 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS 4 van WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


o 1 REMOVAL. 

TBSP, ATSON & GIBBS, from 8 road 
G BANKING AND COLLECTION HOUSE, FR ky. S _ peed all i pers 
United Staves and British Provinces at the lowest rates, and deliver proceeds on 


rece! 
REFERENoES.—Mechanics’ Bank, St. Nicholas Bank, Mercantile Bank. Irvin 
PR gs — collected or — our —_ supervision and thro 
neys, whom we are in constant correspondence, wi out extn ot e to our clients. 
We wansfer dishonoured paper from our Bankers to our Attorneys on the anal if de- 
thus oy immediate action securing claims — delay mig t canier ne 
voter,’ y epee _ oy to over fifty well wo houses in this cit ong whom 
Lottimer & Co. 
Sclomoa 











— 
the 
the day of 


Bank. 
agh our own At- 


We 
are the followi ennequin & Co, ; Gillaume, Fargis &Co.; William 
Fred. Butterfel ; Kents, Lowber & Smyth; Rufus Story; A. & H. Brown & Co. ; 
art. 





sH COMMERCIAL COMPaNy 
’ 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


(WITH ACCUMULATIONS) 95,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR onoes 
Se Half renee may remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. 


rer Wall Street. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acroasr. 
a 


BRIT! 


aod | Cling te 





THE AND N. A R. 
Chief Cabin Passage... 


Chief Cabin Passage.. 






he ships from 


“xo The 
ARABIA." Capt. J. pee [ica Perens 28 SHANNON. 
"hae iF at their mast 


G. Lorr. 


CANAD. 
AMERIC. 


vais. | EUROPA, 


7 eee York, . 
Boson. . 

N. York.. 
Boston. . 
N. York.. 

«WY 

paid fer. An experienced 
Wid Det be aecoany nt SS Bn en, 
apply to gE ‘OUNARD. 4 4 Bowling Green. 

First-class Side-wheel Steam 

th ate to NORFOLK, 

MoS R every SATURDAY and WED 


510 iway- 








PTR MESTOWN: 
77 WN and“ “Se erer 
wtiois and ee and leave Pier 13, N. 


to Norfolk, Petersburg and 
race HENRY LUDL 


W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 





and $1 per box. 


OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN ST. 





